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PREFACE. 



It was the author's intention, after the publication of 
his earliest poem, to have given himself up to the 
composition of a drama, on a subject he had long 
meditated. That poem was noticed with much ap- 
probation by some distinguished periodicals, and much 
flattering encouragement held out to proceed, yet from 
the author's name being hitherto unknown to the pub- 
lic, either in periodical pages, or indeed elsewhere, 
and from some other peculiar circumstances, it under- 
went a comparatively limited circulation, scarcely at- 
taining a second edition. This suspended for awhile, 
though it by no means damped his original design: 
meanwhile the following poems were fitfully composed, 
and from the circumstance of being detached, and con- 
sequently more dwelt on, are offered with an increased 
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rnifidence. If any apology be requisite for not offer- 
ing pieces of greater length, I would observe, that 
long poems of considerable excellency already popular 
are almost countless : that among such, even in the 
very first authors, there is much of detail and other- 
wise inferior matter, which must necessarily be com- 
paratively heavy; that pieces such as these cannot, 
at least, fatigue, inasmuch as the candidate for poetical 
talents, if he has any, must be felt and appreciated 
almost immediately, each poem standing by itself, in 
its own unsupported strength or weakness, open to, 
;and challenging the most rigid scrutiny. Moreover, 
it is in such concentered efforts that the nearest ad- 
vances to excellence have been made, golcf with 
scarcely an alloy of tinsel ; need I make more than an 
allusion to such names as Gray and Collins ? or from 
the crowd of more modern works, the ' Ode in the Vale 
of Chamouni,' by Coleridge, and ' The Last Man/ by 
Campbell, the chefaTceuvresof either author. I need 
hardly observe that I do not particularly insist on the 
' last of my alleged motives above, though at the same 
time I will not for a moment be guilty of any false affec- 
tation in underrating the following pieces : they cost 
me much of time and thought, which I feel conscious, 
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whatever the harvest may be, has not been thra#h 
away. 

Nor do I wish to disguise from myself the recollec- 
tion that the applause my former volume obtained, 
was deservedly qualified. I wish to clear myself of 
certain charges laid against it, and my name and 
pretensions to be more fully admitted before I offer 
any composition of a higher stamp, which, whatever 
its merits or demerits might be, would, in this age 
of universal poetry, speedily sink and be forgotten, 
without some fixed and established recollection, even 
though I should prove myself ever so well qualified 
for the task. For my own part, I have too much 
indolence, and no inclination to strive in the crowd 
of those 

" Who dabble in the pettiness of fame," 

the mark of excellence I have set up for myself in 
poetry is high, and so is the hope through a life of 
comparative seclusion and meditation, to near, or 
attain it; not through the hasty ebullitions of con- 
tinual effort, but from " years that bring the philoso-* 
phic mind." It appears to me indeed almost impos- 
sible thai in the overwhelming mass of poetry still 
increasing, detached poems, of whatever merit or de- 
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mferit they may be, can endure for any length of time. 

It may then be asked, thinking so, why do I now 

publish such? I answer, my wish is simply to be 

appreciated by them for a capability of rising to a 

higher subject, and thus establishing for myself some 

faint recollection hereafter, when the task to which 

I am now devolved is completed; and this I think 

will be considered satisfactory and moderate. It 

strikes. me that the poets of the present day (of course 

those who have long since taken their niche in Fame's 

temple excluded) want an aim in what they write. 

Dramatic poems and pieces are almost daily offered 

us, written with more or less force and elegance, and 

are admired, and then laid down ; they pleased for the 

hour, and attempting no loftier effort — are forgotten. 

I think the only chance a writer has of being named 

a century hence is, instead of wasting away his powers 

on sketches and madrigals, to concenter his scattered 

energies to one point, to form a regular design, and 

build up a whole, in which he might develop the 

habitual philosophical bias of his mind, and infuse 

all his peculiar modes of thought and feeling. It might, 

or might not be, a " monumentum sere perennius," at 

all events ' the attempt would show a noble ambition, 
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and consequently an aspiring mind, which would be 
honourable even in its failure. The various works 
of the eternal Byron all more or less point to one end : 
those of Wordsworth, though by a very different path, 
do the same ; and a glow of enthusiasm, and a ge- 
nerous love of liberty pervade, and are caught alike 
from the strains of Moore and Campbell. As to 
Coleridge, I, as one among the countless admirers 
of his transcendantly fine genius, can only hope his 
career is not yet done. 

I have given these poems the title of ' Sibyl Leaves,' 
for in truth I could find for them no other name. 
They are vague and disjointed, being, for the most 
part, written among the scenes they describe, and 
from the impressions awakened by them. As such, 
I have preserved, and gathered them together — 

Ne turbata volent rapidis ludibria vcntis. 
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TWILIGHT. 



It is the twilight hour : 
There is no breath upon the air to break 
The silvery veil that floats o'er earth's wan cheek 
Day hath departed like the dream 
That draws the poet's sighs, 
And left behind the shadow and the gleam 
From those far gates which close on Paradise ! 
Now fairy elves have power ; 
And the tight gossamer on the deep of air 
Hangs her fine film — for all is silent there ! 
The Spirit of Love descendeth from her heaven. 
And sinks in the foil heart to rapture given, 
Like dew upon the flower. 

b2 
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It is the twilight hour : 
The hues of feeling, life, and love are fled ; 
Like Beauty's cheek her breath of roses shed ! 
The soul with tenderness overflows 
By its own joy oppressed : 
The calm, the fragrance round deep languor throws, 
Raising vain dreams of passion and of rest. 
The fond heart's hopeless dower. 
All are in sleep, or in that breathlessness 
When tranced love pauses ere again it bless ; 
The dewy star looks forth in light above, 
The maiden only sighing for her love, 
Sits in her lonely bower ! 

It is the twilight hour : 
Heaven's deepest azure opens round on high, 
Veiling behind unknown eternity : 

The dews of evening steal upon 
The senses' saddened mood, 
Soft as the memories of music gone ; 

The flowers, the dim flowers bend their heads subdued, 
And drink the ethereal shower. 
Earth fades in mystery, and the deepening gloom 
Folds o'er her like the shadow of the tomb : 
Night draws her starred tiara on her brow, 
And Darkness gathers round the world — and now 
Farewell the twilight hour ! 
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TO THE WEST WIND. 



I. 
O thou West Wind ! thou breath of life decaying 

Slowly and mournfully o'er yon red sky : 
Where the far Day, her steep coarse still delaying, 

Sinks in the bosom of eternity : 
Her hoes of beauty fade, her cheek is cold, 

And light and warmth are gone, and yon pale star 
Watcheth her rest, and Darkness like a fold 

Mantles around her, and first heard afar — 
Them nearer o'er the waters hushed and dim 
Thou raiseat o'er her couch thy gentlest mjairi hyssa I 

IL 
Hear me, even now, thou Spark of the Air ! 

IMt and elastic ginlfai Oh,ftatlirm 
Like thee, a baunVas euseace, ml e*uM bV* 
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All freshness and all purity ; and leave 

The passions that do waste this clay behind, 

Sorrow, and pain, and hopelessness ; and grieve 
No more for aught of earth, but like thee, Wind, 

Revel before the path of that bright sun, 

And pass away at last like melody when done. 

III. 

Child of the elements ! who so blest as thou ? 

When the rich twilight fades along the skies 
Steeping in hues of heaven the earth's wan brow, 

Thou wanderest from the gates of Paradise. 
The flowers give thee their perfume, from above 

The dews sink on thy wings, and thou goest on 
Hallowing each spot thou visitest, while Love 
Breathes to thee, bowered in his deep haunt alone, 
A blessing when thou com'st, a sigh when thou art gone. 

IV. 

I hear thee now — the scattered leaves are sighing 
To thy sweet breath they never more shall feel ! 
From the seared woods a voice is heard replying, 

Where the last lingering tints of Autumn steal : 
All breathe decay and sadness, they are dead, 

And hope with them lies buried — unlike thee, 
Who, while man's mightiest works as leaves are fled, 
Still wanderest o'er the bright earth wild and free, 
Like Love, the awakening soul, that liveth on eternally. 
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V. 

Requiem of Melody ! chaunted as from heaven, 

Which through great Nature's temple swells along ! 
Now, while life rests in holiest commune given, 

I sit and listen thy inwoven song ; 
What dost thou teach me ? nothing can be known ; 

Then let me dream awhile from thought oppressed, 
Lulled by the murmurs of thy dreamy tone : 
Enough that in this bright day I am blest, 
That I, like thee at last, shall find my place of rest. 
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The City sleeps : the pale grey walls reflect 

The last rays of the melancholy moon ; 

Nought but the watch-dog's fitful bay is heard, 

Or the dull sentry on his drowsy round. 

The flood of light rests on it sad and solemn, 

As on a place of tombs, which once had been 

The abodes of men until their time was come, 

When, as they slept, the Angel of Death passed through, 

Leaving eternal solitude behind. 

The hum of busy thousands now is o'er : 

The myriads who thronged there erewhile, pursuing - 

In separate selfishness their paths of gain, 

Or toil, or pleasure, now to nature yield, 

Abandoning the chase in death or sleep. 

The multitudinous sounds of pompous wealth, 

Of poverty, and laughter, and of pain, 

Are past as they had never been — and Silence 

Reigns o'er the vast and shadowy solitude, 

A listening Presence felt within the soul ! 
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The very latest reveller is at rest : 

And the disgust or weariness with which 

He threw himself upon his couch, forgotten. 

The halls that blazed in luxury of light, 

And echoed to the heartless hum of crowds 

Whose presence was oppression, now are silent : 

The smiling trifler bending to each fair, 

(Light as the butterfly from flower to flower) 

And the more worldly parasite, are gone. 

And they who came to seek from listlessness 

The change which was their, life, or vainly sought 

To banish there the cankering griefs of home, 

(For oh ! what loneliness is that in crowds) 

Now take the rest they found not — and quenched being 

Awhile suspended — sleeps as in the grave. 

Their weary task is done ; the labourer rests, 

Sunk with his bodily toil, and deems his life 

At times a burden to him ; but how light 

To that dull weight— the slavery of the heart, 

To smile on those we love not, to assume 

Tne look of joy — that heart its sepulchre! 

No more eyes meet the eyes they would avoid, 
Once lighted up with smile*, as hollow the* 
And cold as they are bow: the mask was dropped, 
Hiey looked — sad saw each other as they were. 
Hie wouaded vanity which them was safe, 
The age Oat aaia*4 its lea. dbe**, ~4 m*i* 
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A mockery of time ; the light girls laugh, 
Conscious of youth and hope — the envious eye 
That looked the slander the tongue dared not tell, 
All quenched alike in blank forgetfulness ! 
And now in feverish slumber Fancy shapes 
Vain phantasms of the past — the past, a dream 
Joined with the world of shadows — such is life. 
And Day will break, and they will rise again, 
And the same objects will again renew 
The same desires, vain wants, and vainer sorrows : 
Making through life each yesterday the morrow, 
Yea, turning life itself into a lie. 
And in this dull round they live dreaming on, 
And sink at last from very weariness : 
— But this was all they knew of happiness. 

What marvel ? nature stifled in its birth, 

And then transplanted from its native soil, 

Grew changed, and drooped, and was at last forgotten. 

And all the feelings checked in their young growth, 

Like spring-leaves nipt in their first bloom and freshness, 

Languished awhile and died ; and if at times 

They rose upon them through the waste of years, 

'Twas like sweet notes that draw the exile's tear, 

Wakening his lost — but unforgotten home ! 

Till prisoned up in walls, and in the heat 

Of stifling rooms they grew as those who dwelt there. 

The world was then their stage, and in its shows 
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Their very being lived ; their hope's last aim, 

The restless vanity to be seen and known, 

The gaze and envy of the lowlier crowd : 

To be the observed — the imitated mark 

Of imitators changeful as themselves. 

And in this straggle — this brief petty strife 

For a distinction gained, already past, 

Existence ebbs away : and life at last, 

Like an unopened casket passes from them, 

With all its hidden treasures ; the bright key 

Of Love, which might have unlocked all its springs, 

Was early lost by the way, and in the search 

They died — and knew not what it was — to live. 



Yz 
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Of reappearing Mr. It deepens 

And the gloom £ 

And formless void which urU th?a perplexed 

TV Had with dodbt ; the type ^oh, may k be. 

Of flat eternal non which the sonl yearns for. 

When change no more shall tkrow a shade or grief 

O'er thai which is unchanged. 

How beautifa], 
Like a young infant in its rosy growth, 
Erea sow she riseth from the embrace of Time ! 
Yon pale grey peaks that skirt the horizon, frowning 
Far o'er the earth, have caught the glow, the charm 
Of her near presence, and smoothe their nigged browj 
Hoftening their desolation ! Hie sky is 
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A temple lighted up, and the white clouds 

Tinged by the glory of her aspect, rise 

Like incense, rolling upward to God's throne 

Through the vast depths of heaven ! All Nature now 

Wakens from sleep, refreshed, and young, and breathing 

Gratitude, and the full consciousness of life, 

And kindred love and blessedness to all. 

And the great choral hymn of Winds and Waves 

From the deep Woods and Mountains, covered o'er • 

With myriads of life, swells upward now 

To the Eternal on his secret throne ! 

And man too wakes, and moveth on amidst 

The beauty and the glory of the Universe, 

Like one still striving with the indistinctness 

Of a past dream ; with shadowy recollections, 

And dim remembrance of a brighter scene 

Which he lived in — but cannot now recall. 

But the soul's strife is vain, the weight of earth 

Is on its wing and clogs its energies, 

And, darkened by the sense, the cell of clay 

Closes around — the light which is from heaven 

Guides not, until its penance there be done. 



\ 
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ODE. 



I. 

O Earth ! thou common tomb : 
When I think on thee, how thou hidest in 
Thy breast all that is great and beautiful, 
All that inspired or awed mankind ere Death 
And Time became as gods to quench his breath ; 
The wrecks of mighty empires that held rule 
Through ages gone as they had never been, 

My soul is sunk in gloom. 

Sceptre, and helm, and plume, 
The king, the hero, and the bard who died, 
Beauty, unearthly beauty that drew down 
Angels to forfeit here their heavenly crown : 
Sages who sought their God without a guide — 
Themselves such, above fate or fortune's frown, 

Are perished from their pride ! 
And they are not— the brain that treasured thought, 
ITie hand that ruled, the loving eyes that gave 
Light before which the monarch bowed a slave, 
Are lost i'thc changeful elements— arc wrought - 
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Again to flowers, dew, dust, to pass away, 
To breathe, float round us in our common day, 

Till we become as they ! 
And yet thou deckest forth thyself with joy, 
Thou glorious Earth, and laughest in the sun 
As if thy race of vigour were begun, 
Which nothing could o'ershadow or destroy ! 
What is it shades our being like to thee ? 
All else live on thee, change, and are content 
With this their being — but when o?/r day is spent 
We would wake again and live immortally. 

II. 

O Time ! thou judge of all, 
Thou who art throned above the. world, whose eye 
Hath watched the flight of ages, the first birth 
Of all things living and dead since the young earth 
Rose from the bosom of eternity. 
The past, the present, the futurity, 
All that hath ever been or e'er shall be, 

Alike own thy controul. 

Thou — who didst hold the scroll 
In thy dread hand wherein the deeds are traced, 
The thoughts of all who withered in the dust, 
Knew not, though late, thou wouldst at last be just ; 
The fabrics of their pride, their memories 
In which they trusted perish from men's eyes, 
But the soul's actions might not be effaced ! 
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Steward — who hath the keys 
That shall unlock the gates of Death, and give 
The bodiless spirits forth to wake and live 
Upon the verge of two eternities ! 
To thy stern arbitrage the groan, the tear, 
Vengeance of wrongs, remorse, hope, love, are given, 
Which then, while all thy prisoners shall hear, 

Thou shalt unfold to Heaven ! 

Spirit — o'er all sublime, 
When shall thy race be done, how long wilt thou 
Pursue thy weary course, viewing the same 
Dull daily portion of the same stale crime, 
And wrecks from age to age of earth's worn frame 

. With unperturbed brow? 
O if the curtain be unfolded, and 
They who adored shall join thy glorious band, 

How my soul panteth to be there ! 
To live immortal on that unknown strand, 
Our vain misgivings melted into air, 
The hope, the fear, the shrinking, and despair. 
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It is the hour Love vralketh upon earth, 

The silent evening hour ! his couch is spread 
O'er the wan sky with tenderest rose-hues shed, 

Lovely and fleeting though of heavenly birth. 
The star is watching o'er his bridal bed ! 

The Earth, for still he lingered here, doth feel 
And own the presence of the deity ; 
Stillness is hers am) deep tranquillity, 

And joy and commune she may not reveal* 

The Wind waves not her hair — the Waters flow 
Gently, nor make a murmur as they go 

Back to their homes into the infinite Deep. 

Spirit ! even now while watching I could weep. 
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Why — because' once I offered thee a heart 
As pure and self-devoted as e'er yet 
Hath bowed before thy shrine ; no vain regret 

Was there, no veil between which might depart. 

And thou didst give the comprehension then 
And feeling of all beauty, deep as thou 
Couldst give, and this weak nature might allow, 

And then departest — ne'er to come again ! 

It was I drank too deep ; the fate was mine 

Of the lone flower which, scorched by the sun's ray, 
Wastes in the solitude its strength away, 

And then forsaken sinks in slow decline : 

Yet blest, thrice blessed was that glorious day. 
And if it endeth why should I repine ? 
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Their very being lived ; their hope's last aim, 

The restless vanity to be seen and known, 

The gaze and envy of the lowlier crowd : 

To be the observed — the imitated mark 

Of imitators changeful as themselves. 

And in this struggle — this brief petty strife 

For a distinction gained, already past, 

Existence ebbs away : and life at last, 

Like an unopened casket passes from them, 

With all its hidden treasures ; the bright key 

Of Love, which might have unlocked all its springs, 

Was early lost by the way, and in the search 

They died — and knew not what it was — to live. 
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A VOICE FROM THE DEAD.' 



It was the dead of night, and the flood of moonlight lay 
On Salamanca's woods and streams and ancient turrets grey ; 
While still before his cell alone, though half the night was 

driven, 
The sage Alhama stood beneath the open air of heaven. 

His ear was soothed by the low wind that fitful murmured on, 

Like the mournful voices once beloved in youtli — for ever 

gone ; 
And his eye was fixed upon those stars that still so brightly 

shine, 
And the lonely moon in her pale course so silent and 
divine! 

To him the secrets were revealed from Nature's depths 
profound, 

And o'er the world his name for art and wisdom was re- 
nowned : 

And he had reached that highest point of effort where is shown 

To human pride its nothingness — that nothing can be 
known. 
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He thought how those bright worlds would live when he 
should be as nought, 

How worms consume the brain at last that once such won- 
ders wrought : 

€€ And grant, Almighty God ! he said, when thus I pass away, 

"\ may not perish all, but rise as pure and bright as they. 

" For I have loved thee in thy works, thyself I could not 

find, 
«* But I believed in thee, and bowed to thy decrees resigned ; 
" And there was one who prayed with me, the brother of 

my rest, 
" Who thirty winters drank my cup and slept upon my 

breast. 

" But he is gone, and I am left alone upon this earth 

" To strive with evil thoughts which then were quenched, 

but now have birth ; 
" And from my daily weakening mind my faith and hope 

are fled, 
" And I would a sign to strengthen me — a Spirit from the 

Dead." 

* 
The hermit he hath passed into his cave with calm despair 
But sunk in very hopelessness he uttered forth no prayer : 
The midnight hour was well nigh done when startled he 

awoke, 
A Power came o'er him suddenly and the chain of slumber 

broke. 
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His hair rose creeping from his head, cold damps were on 

his brow, 

An icy chill ran through his limbs, his tongue was speech- 
less now, 

And his soul became aware through those shuddering 
tremors sped 

There stood a bodiless presence near — a Spirit from the 
Dead! 

He dared not move nor draw his breath, congealed by mor- 
tal fear, 

Or turn his straining eyes to see the form he felt was near : 
His soul was prisoned like a guilty thing that fain would fly, 
Chained down and struggling thro' the body's intense agony ! 

" Brother — a Voice came o'er me and aroused me from my 

sleep, 
" From the realm of night and shadows where the undying 

worm doth creep : 
" And am I waked for thee, old man, who, verging on the 

grave, 
" Dost still distrust the Eternal One, the will and power to 

save ?" 

" Nay, look not on me— blast me not — remember once my 

love; 
" 1 know thy voice again, 1 know thou comest from above ; 
" Yet oh, unfold me — dost thou wake from realms of bliss 

or bale ? 
u Is there a hell, a heaven, or doth the Evil One prevail ?" 
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" There is a spell upon my lips, a seal of living flame ! 
" I may not tell thee all that is — the place from whence 1 

came : 
" That I am here doth prove to thee the soul is not of dust — 
" Look at thy world around thee and then ask if God be just ? 



» 



The hermit rose to look on him who all so darkly spake, 
His eye shrunk not — he spoke no tfbrd — his aged limbs did 

not quake : 
But when at morn the crowds thronged in to hear his matin 

prayer, 
With arms across a stiffened corse the hermit still sate there ! 
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THE BARD. 



Where stood the bard of old in the high hour 
When the Muse filled him with her magic power? 
Not in the hall where revelry and mirth 
Draws the wrapt soul from thoughts of loftier birth ; 
Not in the bower where notes subdued and clear 
Be such as win on listening Beauty's ear : 
Not in the haunts where mingled among men 
The spirit is lowered to common life again. 
His step was on the mountain heath when clouds 
Veiled their grey peaks in fluctuating shrouds : 
Where the wild cataract brawls along the steep, 
And the scathed birch trees bend around and weep : 
And the lone ruin frowns above the flood 
Black with the horror of impending wood : 
Where Freedom sits upon her throne sublime, 
Her altars hallowed from the birth of Time ! 
Then — while the mossy cairn was on his eye, 
Rough with the stain of battle-fields gone by : 
When the low wind was wailing far and shrill, 
And the grey mist rolled floating round the hill : 
And the long grass upon the rocky heath 
Sighed like the Voices i)f the Dead beneath ! 
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O marvel not hit race was loftr — heard 
Burst o'er the stillness of the breathless board : 
That grey-haired heroes felt returning pride. 
That the young burned to pour their heart's full tide. 
So they might claim when mingled with the brave* 
The fife— the immortality he gare ! 
Where art thou now ? the halls that echoed high 
With the applause of thy wild minstrelsy, 
The very stones that moulded them are gone : 
The warriors past like meteors that have shone. 
Their fame was left to thee, and left in vain, 
For oh, how brief was thy own life and strain ! 
Tlie age when thou didst flourish — sunk within 
The abyss of Time as if it had never been ! 
Such shall be ours : but oh, how blest wort thou 
In the Bard's name more hallowed far than now i 
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The aged gathered round thy steps and blest 
The harp that soothed and sanctified their rest ! 
The ear of Beauty listened, and the young 
On thy high words as on a prophet hung. 
Wherefore ? they heard the strains of Liberty, 
That taught them how to live., or greatly die : 
That breathed the softer virtues, which, apart 
Dwelt on, were fixed and hallowed in the heart ; 
Our colder, lowlier, meaner themes are won 
From toil and art— but thou wert Nature's son ! 
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THE DYING EXILE. 



Farewell — a long farewell to thee, 

My own, my native land ! 
Now would to God that I were free 

Upon thy rugged strand ! 
If but for one last look to bless 

Thy hills and deep blue sky, 
And all my love for thee confess : 

Then lay me down and die. 

But now I am alone, and none 

Will hear when 1 am dead : 
Perchance ere sets that glorious Sun 

My spirit shall be tied ! 
I watch him yet — and faintly smile 

In death, to think that he 
Will rise so bright upon that isle, 

Where I may never be ! 

My Country ! while I bless thee, how 

My feelings in me swell : 
Alas, I never knew till now 

I loved thee half so well ! 
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But when alone among strange men, 

When friends forget, and false ones flee : 

Something the heart must love, and then 
It can but turn to thee ! 

Farewell, farewell ! the sun's last gleams 

Are sinking in the sea : 
Along the shore the sea-bird screams, 

Unheard, unwrecked by me ; 
1 feel my ebbing breath decay, 

And fails my darkening sight : 
Yet ere I pass away, away, 

My native land — good night ! 
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TO A STAR. 



Beautiful Star ! I see thee yet— g- 

Like a rain-drop there 
Gemming the blue violet, 

Ere it melt in air ! 
Now yon dewy mist returnetb, 

Like the shade o*er Beauty's will ; 
Now, like Love's young beam it burnetii, 

Trembling, but unshaken still ! 

Beautiful Star ! thou isle enshrined 

Amidst yon boundless sea : 
Left on this barren waste behind, 

How the heart exiled swells to thee ! 
Who ever gazed, or sighed for wing 

From this cold cell of death to sever ; 

And take his heart's own dearest thing 
To bloom and flourish there for ever? 

There is one flower to thy bright isle 
That 1 would bear beyond decay : 

Whose eye of light, and heavenly smile, 
And life and love must pass away ! 
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O might we thither' wing our flight, 
And rest in those unfading bowers, 

Even He who made should smile in light 
On love so true— so deep as ours. 

Then not a stealing air should take 

One breath of her sweet lips from me : 
And n^faUing leaf should break 

Her song of witching melody ; 
And there immortal would we dwell 

In joys that trance — in dreams that melt ; 
And not a guide or light to tell 

The wandering Peri where we dwelt ! 

Away the dream — as false, and sweet 

As those which waking cheat us here, 
Till life and sleep together meet : 

And quenched hope sickens on her bier. 
Love, even as Freedom, wears the chain — 

The slave of time and destiny ; 
And when we've given our all in vain, 

Leaves but the bitter boon — to die. 
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TO IANTHK 




O would that thon beside to* bank 

m 

Hadst been a riolet reared 
And I, the evening dew that drank 
Thy soul of fragrance aD my own ! 

O would that thou hadst been a tone 

Of music on the twilight air ; 
And 1, the echo with thee flown, 

Borne on and dying with thee there ! 

Or wert thou, sweet one ! but as free 

As the light gossamer to roam : 
And I, the fond breath wafting thee. 

All gently to thy fairy home ! 

Where then had been the doubt, the fear, 
The heart's quick change — the fond hope*! chill 

AH that the restless spirit here 

Shapes forth of joy distrusting still ? 

Unknown, unenvied — life had then 
Poured forth in one delicious sigh : 

And mingled with the world again, 
And known not what it was to die. 
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Br those eyes so brightly glowing, 
By those locks so wildly flowing; 
By time dreamy lids* dark fringe* 
By thfffctfceeks' transparent tinge ; 
By thatsone, within whose round 
AH ray mopes of heaven are bomd, 
In that form, which Eke a vision 
Haunts the poet's dream erysian ; 
By the dew I long to sip 
From the rose of that sweet lip ; 
By each tow hearts cannot sever, 
I wiD lore thee, dearest, ever ! 

From that eye of light revealing 
AD the inmost soul of feeling ! 
From that voice which music flings 
O'er the heart's impassioned strings ; 
From those lips whose magic smiling 
Wins, even pain and grief beguiling : 
From that mind whose flight can rise 
Like the lark to purer skies, 
Till gay Fancy call it back, 
Scattering bright flowers on its track : 
Oh ! from these with vain endeavour 
Could I wander ? never, never ! 
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MONT BLANC. 



There are h^fe* 
When by the weight of our own thoughts subdued, 
Or grief, or very lassitude of frame, 
We turn aside for rest : for aught that may 
Withdraw us from ourselves, the dull detail 
And chain of this our common life, to give 
The fulness of the heart to Solitude. 
It was in such mood that I wandered forth 
Beyond the hum of men, and was alone : 
Behind me rose a crag, above the sky 
Spread like an azure Ocean, and beneath 
Hie world stretched out in dim suffusion lay. 
I yielded being its natural impulses : 
A mirror imaging the whole — an atom 
Mingling and lost amid the Universe ; 
Before the boundless realms of Space and Time 
Even less than nothing ! Yet I lived — and breathed, 
And from the earth's vast stillness deepening round, 
I felt the startling awfulness of Life ! 
I knew my being a blessing — which my heart 
Gave back in holiest love and gratitude : 
* Thankful to be permitted to stand there, 
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And watch the Day departing from the World : 
To look upon — not comprehend the commune 
Of Nature's mysteries with Eternity. 

The sun had set : but Montanvert's dark pines 

Caught his last radiance ; haloed yet awhile 

Like poet's brow with the rich glow of fame, 

As glorious,, adphts fleeting ! or like smile 

Of woman when it thrills the heart of man 

With softness, not his own. Then sunk the light 

On the far glaciers wave-formed frozen peaks, 

And, like the dreams we build our hopes on here, 

Decayed at last — and died. Then, mighty Blanc ! 

I saw thee in thine everlasting shroud! 

The earth was dwarfed to nothingness beneath thee, 

But thou, her giant, wert alone in heaven ! 

Thou didst seem then the last connecting link 

Of Nature with the Infinite — the step 

From which Thought sprung could mingle with the stars. 

And oh ! the hues that came o'er thy pale brow 

Were such as Angels in their purity 

Steal from their God unseen ! such never yet 

Carnationed sleeping infancy, or cheek 

Of hectic beauty when Death mocks* the flower, 

Too soon to sink to earth and be forgotten. 

O it was beautiful ! those hues were words 

Which sunk into the heart like Melody, 

Mournful, but lovely f thrilling the fine frame 

With longings for the pure and infinite : 
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DARKNESS. 



Now the gauds of Day are gone : 

And its fleeting shows that shone 

In Tain pageantry and pride, 

As a dream have past — have died 

And like ancient Priestess now, 

In grave stole and solemn brow, 

Darkness comes from the steep skies ; 

Banishing from sensual eyes 

That false light that clothed earth's things 

With delusive imagings : 

And uncurtaining on high 

The great temple of the sky, 

Fretted with those lights sublime 

Burning still unquenchable, 

Through the realm of Space and Time ! 

Thrilling us with the wild sigh 

Of fallen spirits — again to climb 

The grand heights from which we fell ! 

Now the earth is sunk in sleep. 
And the falling night-dews steep 
Leaf, and flower, and blade of grass ; 
And the meteors as they pass 
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Trails of light behind are shooting ; 

And the distant owl is hooting, 

And the glow-worm lights his spark, 

And threads through the unknown dark : 

Silent, guided on by love, 

As the star through space above. 

Spirits of the unembodied Dead ! 
Lifeless — whom the living dread . 
Though so weak the pale between 
Themselves, and the world unseen ; 
Breathless tenants of the tomb ! 
Ye who wait the day of doom : 
Who, hovering round life's confines, see 
The secrets of eternity, 
Which we hurry to, while they 
Shrink upon the dreadful way, 
Struggling vainly but for breath 
To tell all the World of Death : 
All we dream not of, that lies 
Beyond the reach of human eyes. 
Shadowy Phantoms ! forms confest ! 
Shuddering felt though unexpressed, 
By those whose straining eyes have gazed 
Upon the thing their madness raised ! 
Now's the hour ye rise from earth — 
Now, when phantasies have birth, 
And no longer dimmed by sense, 
The wrapt soul doth look intense 
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Into things too darkly shown, 
The future, and the realm unknown. 
In the taper's dying gleam, 
In the sudden startled dream, 
In that nameless sense of ill 
Untold, which we shrink from still : 
We know in our flesh-creeping fear, 
Sightless shapes! that ye are near. 
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Is thy inspiration dead? 
Is the soul of Freedom fled 
From thy father land, pervading 

Every rock and valley then : 
Which consumed the slaves invading, 

Like lightning, to their dust again : 
Leaving o'er their wreck behind — 
The ascendant Memory of Mind. 

What a change the world hath seen — 
What heroes, sages, bards have died, 
What empires perished from their pride, 
Prophet Seer, since thou hast been ! 
Yea, so long hath been thy sleep 
In Eternity's still deep, 
That, but for thy record left — 
(O that Greece were of it reft ! 
That she might forget her fame 
As even now she doth her shame r) 
Thou wouldst in the distance seem 
But the shadow of a dream. 

O in the visions of the night 
When I have turned from thy high lays, 
And thought of those old glorious days 

With the deep fulness of delight, 
And the mingled pain to think 
That I perchance should never drink 
From that stream, that fountain high 
Which gave thee immortality ; 
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I have seen thee then — a thing 

On Memory's confines vanishing, 

Like that star of intense ray 

That trembles o'er the verge of day, 

But can never pass away ! 

Like a prophet throned sublime 

Far far off in the night of Time, 

Serene, majestic, and alone 

In commune with the God Unknown ! 

Is that isle* to thee endeared 

Still, where thou wert born and reared ? 

Dost thou see the Oppressor's chain — 

Dost thou hear their cries in vain 

Echo to the vaulted heaven, 

Before the ruthless murderer driven ? 

O if ties of earthly love, 

And remembrances thee move : 



* Although seven cities are said to have claimed the birth-place 
of Homer, yet Scio seems generally to have held the preference. 
There he was in his age, and it is a fond and natural supposition, 
that, after having travelled far and wide, he would, in his old age, 
return to the haunts of his infancy. The yearning towards onr 
places of childhood seems innate in the human heart, for what 
other spot can awaken such purifying, such endearing recollec- 
tions ? it is the ark from which we have wandered, to find no rest- 
ing place till our return. And then I have the voice of One, 
scarce inferior to himself, in my favour, in those exquisite lines : — 

" Immortal dreams that could beguile 



The blind old man of Scio*s rocky isle." 
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If yearnings toward thy fallen race 
Reach thee in thy high resting-place ! 

By the Land which heroes trod 
Once — however fallen now ! 
By each mountain's storied brow, 

By each battle-field's blest sod — 
All their records past take thou 

And appeal to Freedom's God ! 

That they may again be free ! 
And dash their chains to earth, and live — 
Or, crushed out by their tyrants, give 

Their deathless souls to heaven and thee ! 
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LE0N1DAS AT THE PASS. . 



He hath sunk upon his knee : 

His last stroke of death is given, 

And his steel to fragments riven, 

But that red arm still is free ! 

And waved wildly back in air 

As the bolt were grasped there, 

Which with latest vengeance sped 

Would levelling sweep them with the dead ! 

Back they reeled from him — though now 

Pallid was that dauntless brow, 

And his raised arm drooping sunk, 

As the branch sinks from the oak 

When the storm and lightning's stroke 

Hath bowed to earth the mighty trunk. 

Shout of triumph died away : 

Though the hunters were at bay, 

And each arm advanced to strike 

And crush him, they forebore alike ; 

For though thousand bows were bent 

And the foe's last struggles spent, 

Though the serried spears were round him, 

And the phalanx darkly bound him : 
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From his flashing eye shot forth 

Sparks of that undying wrath, 

Which, though quenched the power to kill, 

Made them quail before him still : 

They with awe and fear stood by 

To look upon a hero die ! 

His helm was cloven, and the blood, 

That oozing from his long hair flowed, 

Now mingled with the gushing tide 

That welled forth from his fainting side. 

His shield was far behind him cast — 

Beneath his foot lay stretched the last, 

The bravest of the foe that dared 

The fate the slaves who fled had shared, 

When cowering back they left him there 

A wounded lion in his lair ! 

Round him his three hundred lay : 

They had fought like men that day, 

Who aspired to fame which never 

Time or death could from them sever ; 

They had won the wreath and slept : 

Like a whirlwind they had swept, 

Desolating all that came 

Before them in their path of flame ! 

All was o'er — their work was done — 

And he, like the setting sun, 

Still lingered o'er them to the last 

A latest glory as he passed ! 
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Low he lay — his arm of fate 

Now upreared his sinking weight, 

And in death his glazing eye 

Was fixed, where Oeta throned on high 

Gleamed in cold pale eternity ! 

Whether, for then the morning ray 

That broke upon his forehead grey 

Was imaged there— or that he thought 

Even thus his memory would be wrought 

By Fame and Freedom, raised sublime 

In light and glory through all time ; 

But around his eyes decaying 

A lambent light was .faintly playing, 

Faint and fitful as the glow 

That hovered round that peak of snow : 

And a smile of triumph died 

Upon those quivering lips of pride. 

Slowly on the rays were spread, 

And the light intenser shed : 

Then the Sun in glory shone — 

But Leonidas was gone ! 
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STANZAS 



ON AN EXQUISITE CAMEO OF SAPPHO. 



And this is Sappho — I could guess 
'Twere her from the bewildered air, 

The look of utter hopelessness 

From heaven and earth engraven there. 

There is a light in that dark eye 

Prophetic of her early doom, 
The seal set on that forehead high 

Of genius destined to the tomb. 

Even thus she stood of all bereft, 

When the flame kindling in her mind 

Dried up her maddened brain and left 
A seared and burning heart behind. 

When she had all her love avowed, 
Had yielded all that woman can : 

The veriest wretcli that ever bowed 
Before the cold caprice of man. 
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Then pride and hope itself sunk down, 
And tears were on those cheeks like rain : 

Mind, passion, fame, and laurel crown 
All wildly offered — and in vain ! v 

And all was o'er, and life gave way, 

The only tie that bound was broke : 
And humbled to the earth she lay, 

A rose beneath the lightning's stroke. 

Stern Love, thus shall it ever be : 

The strong who mock thy hallowed fires 

Live on — while sunk in agony 

The weaker wretch who feels — expires. 

She rose — and on thine altar flung 

The laurel wreath unblest by thee, 
And hurried to the steep where hung 

Leucadia's rock above the sea. 

It was an evening — one of those 

Which seem as only given to fill 
The heart with love till it o'erflows 

For regions purer, lovelier still. 

The sun was set : one trembling star 

Looked forth from heaven's delicious blue, 

As if it smiled on her from far, 

And all her lore and madness knew ; 
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And long and wistfully she gazed . ■ «' 

Where beckoning still so bright it shdne : 

And then her harp unconscious raised, 
As thus her latest song begun ; 

* 

*' Farewell, farewell thou glorious sea, 
" Ye isles that o'er the azure swell, 

t€ And thou, the day's bright Deity, 

" While thou departest — fare thee well ! 

" And thou, all beautiful earth ! from whom 
" My life, my love, my joys have sprung, 

" Wilt thou so soon be but the tomb 
" Of one so fond — of one so young ? 

" Ah yes — those dreams are fled that charmed, 
" That made my harp, my song divine : 

" A fonder, deeper impulse warmed 
" This heart, and made it dead to thine. 

" Oh had it ceased — since cease it must — 
" When first it breathed that burning strain, 

" This hand have withered in the dust 
" Ere wakened chords so wild, so vain ! 

" Then I had died — and none had known 
" The wretch whom all shall now despise, 

" And my pure spirit on fame had flown 

" Without one. earth-stain to the skies. 
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" Yet I have been immortal — Love 

" Was my own heart — was my own heaven ! 

" And all that hope hath dreamed above, 
" Passion and beauty here have given. 

" I have lived moments that have been 

" Eternities — they could not last : 
" 1 have known joys that ended in 

" Pain that was madness till it past. 






Then let me die, and all forget 
" That hearts so twined as ours could sever, 
That starlight hour when first we met, : .. 
The day that parted us for ever. 



** And I shall be remembered — blest 
" By all whose souls like mine have tried 

" The vows of love, and found no rest, 
" No home of quiet till they died. 

« And thou, lone echo of my heart ! 

" Its sighs, and tears, and latest breath, 
" My lyre ! in life we did not part — , 

" We will not disintwine in death. 

" Farewell, farewell thou land of Fame ! 

And love, where I no more may dwell — 
And thou, whom yet I dare not name, 
" Take my last vows — my last farewell !" 
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THE DYING GLADIATOR. 



The combat's o'er — kv sword is broke— 
The victor's steel flashed high, 

And though a moment more his stroke 
Might quench that dauntless eye, 

Despair nor dread of death awoke ; 
He stood as prompt to die, 

As if life were a corse — which past — 

Would leave him freedom at the last. 

He was a Greek — his long fair hair 

Fell wildly down his brow, 
The sweat of agony stood there, 

In thick drops curdling now : 
His panting breast and sunk eyes' glare 

His struggle might avow ; 
And in that glorious form a god 
If clothed in human limbs had trad ! 

And now the victor paused to hear 
The life-doom from the crowd: 

Then had some awe— -some natural fear 
Tamed down that ghmee so proud—- 
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Or had he shrank from fate so near, 

And to their mercy bowed ; 
Perchance his little span had took 
A longer measure from that look. 

But it was vain-^he thought of all — 

The race from whence he came ; 
His country's glory quenched— her fall 

To hordes without a name ! 
He thought of his own baser thrall — 

And then his cheek grew flame, 
To think, though sprung from noble birth, 
How fallen was his place on earth ! 

They saw the curling lip of pride, 

And his eyes disdain — the sign was given — 

The steel was plunged into his side : 

And the air with savage shouts was riven, 

As the rushing life-stream darkly dyed 
Those limbs whose beauty was of heaven ! 

And then he staggered o'er the sand, 

And struggling sunk upon his bloody hand ! 

What vision fills his glazing eye ? 

He heard not their brute yells — the form 
Of his once loved was hovering nigh ; 

As when they met in first love warm, 
In vales beneath a brighter sky, 

Where sorrow could not come a storm : 

e2 
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And then his dim eye closed — and slow 

Back on the sand he fell before the unheeded foe. 

And the victor then with laurel bound, , 

Was hailed upon the spot ; 
And with wreaths and shouts of triumph crowned : 

While trampled and forgot, 
The dead from forth the arena ground 

Was' cast with worms to rot ; 
And years and ages rolled away, 
And slave and tyrant — where are they ? 
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THE BATTLE OF MOGARTEN. 



" On the evening of the 14th of November, 1915, 400 men of Uri 
landed at Brunnen, and soon after 300 at Underwald, and toge- 
ther joined the men of Schwitz. After imploring the assistance 
of God, their only Lord, the army 1,300 strong, took at break of 
day a position at the foot of Mogarten, near the small lakeAlgeri, 
along the borders of which the path of the enemy lay. Fifty men 
of Schwitz, who for some of those offences which the violence 
of the times rendered common, had been banished, offered their 
services on this occasion ; but the patriots would not admit 
criminals in their ranks, and they were, it seems, only per- 
mitted to occupy an advanced post. After sun-rise, a forest of 
lances was seen advancing, and soon the defile was filled with 
a promiscuous host of knights in gorgeous armour, pressing 
forward irregularly. Showers of large stones, poured down 
from the heights by the advanced post, had begun to throw 
them into disorder, when the Swiss army attacking in flank 
with their long pikes, penetrated into their ranks, and then 
with their heavy clubs knocked down the horsemen, en- 
cumbered by their armour, and unable from their own weight 
to manage their steeds. Tn attempting retreat, they trampled 
down their infantry : a complete rout ensued, and in little more 
than one hour, the whole Austrian army was either killed or 
dispersed. The day has since been commemorated yearly by 
the Waldstetten people, and the names of those who died at 
Mogarten, were read aloud at the general meeting held at the 
fountain of Rutli." — Simond's Switz* 



Stand — for thou art on hallowed ground ! 

The mighty dead sleep here : 
And an unseen Spirit walks around, 

And frowns an awe severe ;* 

* Severi-religio loci. — Gtaii Poemata. 
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Freedom— this bans* k wholly thin* ! 

Thou sta y'st the slave's font trad, 
Stifl fingering by Ike fagged him 

Of those wW sods are fled. 

Lo — time at attar benre beam, 

Hie mo*ntain where they trod : 
Themselves the sacrifices give* 

To Freedom and to God! 
Then strong in the arm of faith they lay ; 

And their deathfkl eyes were d own w ard east, 

Where far beneath in loose array 
Hie pride of Austria careless passed ! 

And they saw their boyhood fields below 

Broke in — and sacred now no more : 
Their vintage swept by the hostile foe, 

Where foes ne'er trod before ; 
And there were their chalets smoking left, 

Overthrown and burnt o'er their wasted lands : 
And their wives — and babes of all bereft, 

And the steel burnt within their hands ! 

But bright are yon shields and spears advancing ; 

There the knight's helm bears his lady's charm ; 
And the youth's high boast on his war-horse prancing 

To tame the strength of the herdsman's arm ! 
The sun shed down a ruddy glow, • 

Hie lake lay calm and chill ; 
And the morning mist ascending slow 
Rolled silent from the hill ! 
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Hark — there is thunder o'er their path ! 

Was it an earthquake woke — 
Or hath Mogarten in his wrath 

In ruin on them broke ? 
Scarce are their whelming foes descried, 

When with battle shout, and hearts all flame* 
like whirlwind from the mountain side 

Down — down the spearmen came ! 

O then the strife of madness rose ! 

Then the foremost headlong fell : 
And the cries, and shouts, and the clanging blows 

Made there the anarchy of Hell ! 
Then the cleft helms sunk — aud the warrior's sword 

On the sweeping club of the herdsmen brake ; 
And the steeds by their bursting lances gored 

Plunged maddening to the lake ! 

And rout and terror was on all — 

They fled, but Death was in the rear : 
Crushed above by the ruins fall, 

And the drowning stream— and the foemen s spear : 
And still the rushing flight between, 

Where'er the thickest die ; 
Through the yawning depths like lightning seen, 

The steel of Tell flashed high ! 

They fled — they died— the fight was o'er : 

Alone the patriots stood ; 
Their foes lay silent round the shore, 

Or struggling, sunk in the gory flood : 
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But they stood alone in their country's love ; 

And the sun shone bright on their floating hair, 
As if the eternal God above 

Shed down a visible glory there ! 

And they were marked men from the world — 

Their sires, and sons : and they would be 
Wherever Freedom's flag unfurled, 

The watch-word to Posterity ! 
O while men rise to deeds sublime, 

And our hearts swell to them with sighs — 
While Memory wakes departed Time, 

Who — who can say that Virtue dies ? 
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THE WOUNDED SOLDIER. 



The battle it was past, and the vanquished they were fled, 
And the field was left abandoned to the dying and the 

dead: 
When slowly straggling upwards from beneath the bloody 

throng, 
A wounded soldier rose, and staggered painfully along. 

The night-air chilly blew, and froze the blood that dried, 

As it oozed forth from his manly breast, and down his stiff- 
ened side ; 

And though with band he bound it, and his scarf upon it 
lay, 

The wound was deep — and life beneath ebbed silently away ! 

Yet on he went : his cottage lay not far behind the hill, 
And Hope — Hope fondly whispered him that he might reach 

it still : 
And over heath and glen he dragged his limbs, when lo — 

afar 
His casement's light across the moor shines gleaming like 

a star. 
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O 'twas a blessed sight ! that e'en die 

cheer. 
Mi* lisping babe* were happy there. Ins wife, and 

dear ; 
7'//n/ hII w<;rc gathered round tke hearth, 

Ami little? dreamed amid the storm howloae 



O never wanderer met again with 

Or storm worn miilor bailed it from the w 

foam : 
Or lover nought bin loved one in the 
With half w> wild a wiih as that poor soldier to he than ' 



Hut iho aiiow drift sweeps along, and his lii 

ing fast, 
And his treble voice for help is borne on wildly with the 

blast 1 
And though *o near his journey's end he feels his 



is vain ; 



And home, and wife, and children, he shall never 



One effort more ere life's dim spark be quenched, and all 

too late, 
He staggers onward desperate, he gains the garden gate — 
He fell against the latch— it broke— but life's last pang was 

o'er, 

And taint the dying soldier sunk before his mother's door ! 
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SONG 



FOR MUSIC. 



When in the night thou art waking, 
And the past comes o'er thine eye ; 

And Memory's light is breaking 
On happier hours gone by : 

When the star we loved is gleaming, 

O think with fond regret 
How long the days are seeming, 

Since by that star we met ! 

And if my tows come o'er thee, 
When kneeling to my shrine, 

I swore that flame before thee 
Was faint — was weak to mine — 

Then sigh, love — u Time may sever, 
" And foes oppose in vain ; 

" My heart is thine for ever :" 
And sink to sleep again ! 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 



Rest, sailor, rest — thy toils are o'er : 
Death's stamp is on thy dauntless brow ; 

Hie storm that dashed thee to the shore 
Is past — but thou art nothing now ! 

Thou slnmberest, and the mighty deep 

Is dirge to that eternal sleep. 

O where are now thy dreams of youth 
So long endeared— of hope and home ? 

Where she had kept her plighted truth, 

When thou no more from her would'st roam ; 

Thy garden trim — the holy page — 

The quiet of contented age ; 

Gone — even as they had never been : 
And there thon art — a lifeless thing — 

A mockery of fair Nature's scene, 

Round which the sea-bird flaps her wing : 

Too soon to gorge as carrion prey, 

And, loathing, turn at last away ! 
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And still thy mother in her cot 

Prays nightly for her only boy : 
Thy wife — ah ! hadst thou one ? dreams not 

That aught her loved one could destroy ; 
And when the weary day is done, 
Looks to the sea, and setting sun ! 

And then her cankering cheek grew pale 

With griefs that wear — with thoughts that burn : 

Long — long she wistful watched each sail, 
But thou wilt never more return ! 

And hope at last shall sicken there, 

And sorrow darken to despair. 

Rest, sailor rest : the skies above 

* Are looking down, pale wretch ! on thee, 
As if all Nature linked in love ; 

And death and madness could not be : 
Thoti wak'st not — till the trumpet dread 
Swells the long blast that wakes the dead ! 



i * . 
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THE SHIPWRECKED SAILOR. 



Rest, sailor, rest — thy toils are o'er : 
Death's stamp is on thy dauntless brow ; 

The storm that dashed thee to the shore 
Is past — but thou art nothing now ! 

Thou slumberest, and the mighty deep 

Is dirge to that eternal sleep. 

O where are now thy dreams of youth 
So long endeared — of hope and home ? 

Where she had kept her plighted truth, 

When thou no more from her would'st roam ; 

Thy garden trim — the holy page — 

The quiet of contented age ; 

Gone — even as they had never been : 
And there thou art — a lifeless thing — 

A mockery of fair Nature's scene, 
Round which the sea-bird flaps her wing : 

Too soon to gorge as carrion prey, 

And, loathing,, turn at last away ! 
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And still thy mother in her cot 

Prays nightly for her only boy : 
Thy wife — ah ! hadst thou one ? dreams not 

That aught her loved one could destroy ; 
And when the weary day is done, 
Looks to the sea, and setting sun ! 

And then her cankering cheek grew pale 

With griefs that wear — with thoughts that burn : 

Long — long she wistful watched each sail, 
But thou wilt never more return ! 

And hope at last shall sicken there, 

And sorrow darken to despair. 

Rest, sailor rest : the skies above 

'Are looking down, pale wretch ! on thee, 
As if all Nature linked in love ; 

And death and madness could not be : 
Thou wak'st not — till the trumpet dread 

Swells the long blast that wakes the dead ! 
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THE DEATH OF HOTSPUR. 



" We shall scarcely find any battle in those ages where" the 
shock was more terrible and move constant '. Percy aofjported 
that fame which he had acquired in many a bloody combat ; 
and Douglas, his ancient enemy, and now his friend, still ap- 
peared his rival amidst the horror and confusion of the day. 
This nobleman performed feats of valour which are almost in- 
credible: he seemed determined that the king of England 
should that day fall by his arm. He sought him all over the 
field of battle ; and as Henry, either to elude the attacks of the 
enemy on his person, or to encourage his own men by the relief 
of his presence every where, had accoutred several captains in 
the royal garb, the sword of Douglas rendered this honour fatal 
to many. But while the armies were contending in this furious 
manner, the death of Percy by an unknown hand, decided the 
victory, and the royalists prevailed. There are said to have 
fallen on that day, on both sides, two thousand three hundred 
gentlemen : but the persons of greatest distinction were on the 
king's." — Hume. 



" A field 



Where nothing but the sound of Hotspur's name 
Did seem defensible." — Henry TV, 



Day broke on Haughmond's busky hill/ 1 ) 
Not welcomed now by the lark's high trill : 
But the trumpet loud, and clarion shrill, 
To arms are awakening joyously ; 
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For there is the royal standard glancing, 
There the mailed chiefs from their tents advancing, 
And round on their gallant chargers prancing, 
The pride of England's chivalry ? 

And who hath dared to call them forth, 
And hold the Lion in his path ? 
'Tis he, the Percy, whose rash wrath 

This day shall slumber in the tomb — 
Or through yon ranks like chaff trod down, 
Snatch from their fearful king the crown : 
And prove for stretch of his renown, 

A kingdom were too small a roomS*) 

They come — they come— deep ranked, and alow, 
Down the steep hill the squadrons go ; 
Where like swathed thunder-cloudy the foe 

Are gathered firm and brave : 
For English hearts meet hearts to-day ; 
And not a man in that wild fray 
Shall shrink from lance, or axes' sway, 

Or yield one foot — but for the grave. 

Now, Harry ! veil thy kingly crest : 
For they — though rebels — are the best, 
The bravest knights that ever prest 

Through fields of death alone : 
And there is one whose hand as light 
Would toss a falcon to its flight, 
Or pluck a glove from lady bright, 

— Or dash a monarch from his throne ! 
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And the twain are joined who never feared : 
There the rival Douglas stands endeared ; 
And the " Bloody Heart" of death is reared, 

And the deepened lines enlarge ; 
The Percy's arm is thrown to heaven, 
The signal for the battle given — 

Forward their horse like whirlwind driven, 
Sweep onward — to the charge ! 

Then fell the arrow-flight like snows, 

And with earthquake shock the armies close : 

Forward his spear each warrior throws 

In rest — with heart on flame ! 
While with a sound like mountain flood 
O'erwhelming all that hath withstood, 
Through shields, and trampled helms, and blood, 

The rushing war-steeds came ! 

Then burst the splinters into air : 

And the clang of sounding steel was there, 

The yells — the triumph — the despair — 

Drowned in the Douglas cry ! 
— Now backward reeling they are gone, 
Where the lighting steel of Percy shone, 
And his dreaded war-shout rose — " Fight on 

" My merry men, or die." 

The heaven is rent beneath their cries ! 
Still o'er the wreck the standard flies, 
Like bark that to the tempest skies 
Now heaves its stately form — 
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Now darkly bows down to the deeps, 
While the tide round her wildly sweeps I 
While the pennons flight above still keeps, 
Like sea-mews in the storm. 

Tis down — 'tis down ! — the fight is o'er : 
Blunt, valiant Stafford writhe in gore, 
Shirley, and Mortimer no more « 

Are heard above the crew — 
Charge, England ! charge again — for now 
A rose hath fallen from thy brow :* 
Charge — though thy blood of warriors low 

fie scattered like the dew ! 

In vain their desperate strife — in vain : 
They are met — it shall not rise again — 
Loud roared the yell of victory — then 

Even rent away — why tell 
How hailed by Fortune's fickle star, 
The shaft flew hissing from afar, 
When he — the thunderbolt of war — 

The dauntless Percy fell ? 

• Chron. Otterbourne, 224, 5. 
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THE REQUIEM. 



Hark — through twilight cloisters stealing, 

Faint the sounds of music roll r 
Tis the solemn requiem pealing, 
Breathed for a departed soul ! 

Distant now the voices blending, 

Through the dim aisles floating stray, 

Like incense to heaven ascending, 
Bearing soul and sense away ! 

Now the notes on frailty dwelling, 
Low and trembling are preferred : 

Now in faith and triumph swelling 
High, as if their God had heard. 

Now again they die — bereaving 

Hope of dreams round which it twined : 

Gone are Love's wild visions, leaving 
Tears and weight of earth behind. 
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The flower thou gavest me is dead, 
Its beauty, life, and hues are gone : 

And then its breath of sweetness fled, 
And leaves dropped from it one by one.* 

And I looked on — it seemed at rest, 

Yet still I felt its slow decline : 
Torn from its parent's cherished breast, 

It could not hope to live on mine ! 

Still round its beauties though no more 
The expiring soul of fragrance lay: 

But when hope — life itself was o'er — 
Even that too died at last away. 

Now withered leaves are left me only, 
Like my own hopes, as crushed and vain : 

And suit well with a heart so lonely, 
Whose bloom can never come again. 

* "And leaves fall from her one by one." 

From an exquisite, though anonymous poem published in 1659 ; 
and quoted in Campbell's Specimens. 

f2 
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STANZAS. 



Give — give me that wild song again, 

Once more— once more — nor chide my tears 

For oh, I fondly wandered then 
Through visions of departed years ! 

I never heard it from the day 

Of my young dreaming infancy : 
And thought while died those sounds away 

How blissful such in heaven would be. 

And now it strikes my heart — like tone 
That draws the exile's hopeless sigh : 

The dirge of joys for ever flown, 
The echo of days long gone by ! 

Then leave me — leave me to my sorrow, 
I know 'tis weak — too weak to last : 

That smiles will come again tomorrow. 
And this be like a shadow past. 

But oh, I cannot now forget 

How Time from all we loved can sever : 
My heart o'erflows — my eyes are wet — 

To think those days are gone for ever ! 
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A PORTRAIT. 



She sate beside the casement which was open : 
The moon hung opposite her floating lamp 
Full in the pale blue heaven, shedding round 
A mellow light, a deep voluptuous softness 
Upon the air : and on the earth such ray 
As should steal in upon the haunt of Love, 
Hallowing and sacred as its own divinity ! 
And it streamed full upon her face, and threw 
A marble lustre over that which was 
As motionless as marble. Her tranced eye 
Was fixed upon that orb, as if her spirit 
Saw there the form it dreamed of and despaired ; 
And knew how vain a thing it was to love 
Aught dwelling upon earth, still subject to 
Sorrow and change — and closing in the grave. 
She looked the priestess of that holy shrine, 
As if she read her destiny on its page, 
And knew her future wretchedness — and sighed 
To flee away from fate — and be at rest. 

The air was perfume round her : hyacinths, 
And the thick jessamine, and the drooping rose 
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Slept in their languor, mingling and giving back 

The fragrance breathing from her parted lips. 

Her head declined upon her hand, and through 

The tangled tendrils of her fair hair twined 

Her long white fingers, yet a part estranged 

Hung round her cheek, and wandering downward rolled 

In rich luxuriance on her bosom, sleeping 

In silken shadow there ! such beauty once 

Drew down the angels, when they gave their all 

Of hope, and heaven, for yielding woman's love. 

She was a woman, and she loved : there was 

One around whom her purest spirit hung, 

As fragrance round the flower. One whom she loved 

With all that deep and passionate tenderness 

Woman throws round the object which she loves, 

Haloing it with a beauty of her own : 

When self, and hope, and happiness are trusted 

Too fondly to her idol, and she strives 

To hide within her heart of hearts how yielded 

Is all her being, fearful it be known, 

And she be lessened for that very love 

Which clung to him her all on earth of heaven ; 

For this is woman's love — and this their trust 

In the cold, heartless selfishness of man ! 

And yet he loved her beyond all the dreams 

And hopes of his enthusiast boyhood : they 

Were past for ever, the vain erring tide 

Of fancy and of passion were at rest. 
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And now his heart was softened down before her 

Into a holy calm, the fixed abode 

Of each intenser feeling, like the stream 

Which deepening sleeps in stillness : she was the star 

That looked down on him from her heaven, and drew 

Away from earth her lonely worshipper ! 

She knew that she was loved, that her fine spirit 

Was blended with his own : but then she knew 

That he was proud and wayward, all unmeet 

To mould that gentler nature which was hers ! 

And though he owned and yielded, yet the day 

Might come when he would be as other men, 

And she-— as other women. And she wished 

(The natural wish fond woman makes when she 

Has found the treasure which she sought) to bear it 

To that bright shore and guard it there for ever. 
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NIGHT. 



Night cometh from her cave, 
And heaven and nature own her solemn reign. 
Her starry garb is faintly seen beneath 
Her mantle's cloudy folds : and still at times 
She steals her lamp forth timidly to look 
Upon the Earth in its dark rest ; not dazzling 
With a full glare to waken her, but soft 
As the fond mother bends her taper o'er 
The sacred slumber of her cradled child ! 
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There is a flame that glows unbidden 
Even now throughout this wearied frame : 

It may be cherished, damped, or hidden, 
But it consumes the same. 

It were unquenchable though all 

It seeks on earth were given : 
Never can be unbound the thrall, 

Unless it be in heaven. 

And would that I had never fanned 
To life the fire that wastes me now, 

I had not known this failing hand, 
I had not felt this burning brow ; 

I had not watched the livelong night 
For dreams too soon to pass away : 

And when broke in the morning light 
Turned sickening from its healthy ray ! 

What hath it done ? consumed the life 
It should have warmed to great endeavour 

And when expires the failing strife 
Shall sink — and be forgot for ever. 
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THE INVOCATION. 



nreATOPor. 



Tell me, ye stars of Heaven, 
That mock as as ye roll, 
Where, when the chain that binds to earth is riven, 
Where dwells the deathless soul ? 

Tell me, ye wild winds, sweeping- 
All free from pole to pole, 
Where, when your course is done and ye are sleeping-, 
Where rests the flight of soul ? 

Tell me, thou red sun, burning 
So angry in mid-air, 
Doth the pure spark to thy great shrine returning 
Live on immortal there ? 

" Vain atom ! seek not from afar 
" The words that may not be : 
" It is enough we know we were and are, 
" The rest — what is't to thee ?" 
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Nay — cease thy hollow sophistry 

That flatters life on with a lie, 

Which thou feelest in thy heart 

Is the slave's dishonest part, 

Crouching to the tyrant's chain 

To forget its weight — in vain. 

Come thou here, and draw aside 

The veil dropped by our fears or pride, 

And with fixed and stedfast eye 

Look upon thy destiny, 

And know what it is to die. 

'Tis when our young hopes are growing, 

And our hearts with love overflowing, 

Or ambition's loftier aim, 

Or with friendship's holier flame, 

To be wrenched from where we clung, 

As by storm the leaves first sprung, 

And hurried from the light of day 

As remorselessly as they ! 

'Tis when in our autumn age 

We have reaped reflections sage, 

Musings deep and thoughts resigned, 

The harvest of a quiet mind : 
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Wookl make a loneliness in heaven ? 
Tis to sleep the leaden sleep. 
No more to sigh, or smile, or weep : 
To feel no more those anxious pains. 
The care familiar, which restrains 

The heart's full lore, while it employs 
Peelings as natural — be they Dot, 
When their light ruffling is forgot, 

The very zest to after joys? 
Tis to lie i'the dull deep Dark — 
Never more to hear the lark 
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Rising from her spring-dewed sod 
To adore the Morning's God ! 
But in the damp cold earth to lie, 
Shut out from breezy air and sky,. 
In unawakening apathy. 
Silent, motionless, and chill, 

A soulless, lifeless mass of clay, 
Slowly withering, shrinking still 

In corruption's dark decay : 
Till turn the very worms away 
From a thing more foul than they ! 
And after life this — this is death : 

And this is what the great, the high, 
Frail things of intermitting breath ! 

Who overawed with majesty 
For awhile — their glories past — 
Must resolve into at last ; 
And as they hurry with the tide 

Of Life, that ever onward flows 
Through Death's portals, to the Sea 
Of unknown Eternity : 

Leave within the hearts of those 
Where they would be deified, 
The nothingness of human pride ! 
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If I had doubted when alone 

This soul should not immortal be, 
The fear hath died, the doubt hath flown 

In listening, gentle one, to thee ; 
For unto thee hath Melody 

The keys to unlock the passions given, 
To inspire the soul with longings high, 

And lost remembrances of heaven ! 

Thou dost give back the innocence 

Of years departed, till I feel 
The glow, and freshness, and intense 

Tears of young feelings from me steal : 
Thou dost inspire the ecstatic thrill 
' That opens all the heart to love, 
Making it weak and human still, 

But pure as God himself above ! 

Nay, cease the strain — were I as thou, 

So trusting, young, and half divine, 
I would list to thee, love, with brow 

As open and as fond as thine ! 
But e'en them canst not chase away 

The past — that past I would forget : 
Else wherefore, when thou smiFst so gay, 

Should this heart swell — these eyes be wet ? 
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THE CHOICE. 



FAME. 

1 saw thee when the immortal chords 

First waked from dreams thy tranced soul, 
When the deep poet's burning words 

Sunk thee subdued to their controul : 
When rose apart the bursting sigh 
To be as those who could not die. 
Then came the wayward restless mood 
Unfit for mirth or solitude ; 
The half formed hope, the baffled pride 
Still struggling — still unsatisfied ; 
Thou wert bound as with a chain 
Thou would'st break from but in vain : 
Fallen, but with sense of height 
Which had reached their loftiest flight ; 
'Twas my spirit o'er thee came — 
The immortality of Fame ! 
To gain heights like theirs sublime, 
Beyond the flight of death and time. 
When the storm was on the mountain, 

When the leaf fell from the tree, 
When the dew was on the fountain 

With the morning beam to flee : 
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I have heard thee sighing say — 
" Thus shalt thou too pass away !" 

POET. 

Aye — look upon this altered eye 

Hope sickens now — pride will not waken : 

Then when both were bounding high 

I looked up — but the heights were taken ; 

And I would not stoop to be 

A worshipper unheard by thee ! 

LOVE. 

When the bowers of spring had bound thee ; 
And the setting sun was round thee, 
In those last bright rays, which trod 
Would have led thee to Love's god ! 
When thou heard 'st the evening breeze 
Sigh wildly through the autumn trees ; 
While the faded roses lying 
Breathed their fragrance round thee dying : 
And the twilight star was shedding 
Softness down, and thou wert treading 
Homeward with sunk heart again 
Was not Love within thee then ? 

POET. 

O thou wert ! thy beauty filled me, 
Caught, reflected from the whole : 

And while great Nature's feelings thrilled me, 
I knew — I felt I had a soul ; 

But I was still alone — none knew me, 
None heard my bosom's bursting sigh : 
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I only felt my thoughts subdue me, 
I only wished to love and die. 

FAME. 

Wake yet ere too late — ^ would 'st bow 

Like a slave to dust that brow, 

And the laurel from itsever 

Which had flourished there for ever ? 

For a thing as passing light 

As the feather in its flight: 

As the cloud that comes and goes ; 

Fading too as the plucked rose, 

Which, ere bloom of youth be past, 

Thou shalt weary of at last ! 

POET. 

Canst thou fill the aching void, 
Or give the peace thou hast destroyed : 
The something which this lonely breast 
Sighs wasting for in vain — 'tis rest : 
Rest — reckless where the boon be given, 
Awake, in sleep, on earth, or heaven : 
O could'st thou, I will bend the knee, 
And sink idolater to thee ! 

FAME. 

Rest was never made for man : 
Life's eternity began, 
Which through being still must tend, 
Change, and sleep— but cannot end. 
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Rest — and on thine opened eye 

Life's truth like a weight shall lie, 

In its cold stern reality ; 

Till thou sicken to depart 

Or change for aught but what thou art. 

But in my visions that shall bless 

Thy waking eye in loneliness ; 

In those joys beyond the guess 

Of the slaves of sense, when rise 

The fine spirit's energies : 

In thy eagle flight sustained 

Over loftier heights still gained, 

Soaring to that shrine whose fire 

Kindles such intense desire ! 

All thy nothingness of lot, 

And pain and death shall be forgot. 

POET. 

And what end gained ? 

FAME. 

To be free 
From the load of misery, 
Which bows others down to earth : 
Hopes that sear in their young birth, 
Joys that brighten to decline, 
And mock the heart shall ne'er be thine. 
But the pride while ages roll 
To live still — an inspiring soul ! 
To come o'er the heart like tone 
Of music, echoing its own ! 
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like the breeze o'er harp-strings swept 
When all there but feeling slept, 
Wakening melodies that were 
Lost else on the desert air ! 
And when gently raised from rest 
By Memory, dwelt upon and blest ! 
And these deathless leaves shall bloom 
Hallowing round thy lonely tomb ■ "> 

POET. 

Take, Fame ! take away thy wreath, 
But stay thou with me, Love, till death : 
1 reck not of my nameless bier. 
But oh ! give thou thy heaven while here. 



c2 
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FROM THE NORSE. 



I saw a sunbeam on the sea 
Dancing so light and merrily, 

As if its ray was formed to lave, 
And glitter on the summer wave 

Brightly for ever: 

I saw a rose-bud in its bloom 
Scenting the air with rich perfume : 

And then, methought, a flower so fair 
Must always flourish sweetly there, 

And perish never. 

A dark cloud came, the sunbeam fled, 
And winter found the rosebud dead : 

And then I thought me bliss and joy 
Should every hour of life employ, 

Ere death can sever 

Our beings from each dear delight : 
And with eternal shades of night 

O'ercast those dreams of happiness 
Our sighing souls would fain possess 

When lost for ever. 
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STANZAS. 



When the moon is on the ocean, 
And the stars are met on high: 

And the aspin's quivering motion 
Owns the night-air's breezy sigh ! 

When all are at rest, and only 
1 am wandering by the sea : 

In that hour so calm and lonely, 
Dearest, I will think of thee. 

Twas on such a night I heard 
By those trees thy light guitar : 

And that voice like some young bird 
Calling its lost mate from far : 

But it ceased — I knew not then . 

How dear that spirit voice would be : 
How that light form seen again, 

Would be all the world to me ! 
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Still the boob gleams o*er that meadow 
And tbe blue waves murmur near, 

And the aspin throws its shadow 
O'er that casement then so dear : 

Life mast change) — our days are numb 
Let thesi pass so thou art mine : 

Here tbe dream was sweetly shimberet 
There my soul is deathless thine. 



/ 
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TROUBADOUR'S SONG. 



Now my dark-eyed Rosabelle, 

I would have thee here, 
Moonlight gleams upon the fell, 

Stars meet on the waters clear ; 
Dews shed o'er the odorous roses, 

Earth and heaven are lulled to rest : 
Now while love on all reposes 

I would sink upon thy breast ! 

I would hear that voice steal now 
Like deep music on my soul : 

I would feel thy sighs avow 
All that love would fain controul ; 

O while the dull world are sleeping, 
Stolen moments such as this 

Would repay an age of weeping, 

In eternities of bliss. 



Falaise. 
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NORSE SONG. * 



How blest art thou, my native Land f 

Old Norway, o'er thy waves sublime : 
I see thy rocks like tower-heights stand 

Eternal o'er the waste of Time ; 
Cairns of past worlds extinct from view ! 

Alone through ages lapse of storms, 
Snow-helmed and girt in armour blue,. 

Swell to the clouds your giant forms! 

When Thor beheld thy mountains rise, 

For ever there he reared his throne : 
And the brave chiefs who sought the skies 

Were loved and honoured as his own. 
When swept thro' darkened heaven his car 

He heard the rocks his songs give forth, 
O then when voices called to Thor, 

Heroic souls were in the North ! 



* The translation of this song or ode is freed in a great measure 
^rom the polished mannerism of general poetry. The bold and figu- 
rative expressions of the original are faithfully' rendered back; 
and I must have executed my task indifferently indeed if the su- 
blimity of certain passages is entirely obscured. I heard it sung 
(and with much feeling) by two intelligent natives to an air singu- 
larly wild and beautiful. 
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Then saw 1 how the pale earth shook 

'Neath the Norweyan's fiery tread ! 
Death smiled upon his arm. with look 

Lovely, as if by Freya sheo) : 
And when his spirit left the strife 

To mingle with the immortal throng", 
With the last breath of parting life 

His pale lips sung the battle-song. 

I love the deeds of old renown : 

* When the horn swells along the wood, 

'Midst the thick pines 1 lay me down, 

And dream of swords and foeman's blood ; 
And while the torrent from the rock 

Roars sullen through the lonely fields, 
I seem to hear the battle's shock, 

The sound of arras, the clang of shields. 

Yet still thy sons to fame aspire 

Like branches from the giant tree : 
I see the hero's eye of fire 

Still look on danger recklessly ; 
And in the maid's blue eye I trace 

The light, the love by Seufna * given : 
And Ydun's-f- bloom and roseate grace 

Breathes o'er her cheek the hues of heaven. 

* Seufna — The Venusof the Norse mythology. 
t Ydun — The god of youth and spring. 
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Yea, beautiful art thou, my Land ! 

My Norway, o'er thy waves sublime : 
Thy summer vales, thy mountains grand, 

The towers that mock the stroke of Time ! 
Were the earth stink in ruin hurled, 

They still shall rise and fate oppose, 
The Cairns above a buried world, 

To tell where once old Norway rose ! 
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TO AN AUTUMN ROSE. 



And is thy beauty gone, 

Sweet rose, for ever, 
And wilt thou, lovely one, 

Bloom again never? 
Thy bows are all stooping 

Bent down by the blast, 
Thy leaves faded and drooping 

Lie scentless at last ! 

Yon sun that shines brightly 

No more shall awaken : 
The wind passeth lightly, 

And leaves thee forsaken ! 
Thy day thou hast revelled, 

And those seared leaves beneath 
Shall, torn and dishevelled, 

Be tossed o'er the heath. 

Yet why should I mourn thee, 

Thou thing of a r .day ! 
No sorrow hath worn thee 

With early decay : 
Thy life was bereft not 

Of joy unconfined ; 
Thoi\ art gone — and nast left not 

One tear-drop behind. 
St. Adrcsse. 
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Earth lay in slumber ; the minutest pulse 

Of all her mighty life was still : the Sun, 

Rested in western heaven his glorious shrine, 

Throwing upon her brow that bowed beneath 

The fleeting hues of immortality ! 

And light, and grace, and beauty, not her own ; 

And still the shadows lengthened — and the glow 

Died, and departed like a dream in silence ! 

There was no sound — no motion to disturb 

The Consciousness of lAte pervading all. 

The Spirit of Nature lived throughout her works, 

Inspiring every atom : soul was felt, 

The comprehension and the calm divine ; 

And intense vision that sees though all, and sense 

Of a higher nature, which, unclogged by clay, 

Could mingle with the eternal things around 

And be undying, in its own essence free, 

A thing of wings, and blessedness, and love. 
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FRAGMENT. 



Beautiful Day ! if I did now — 
Leaning thus upon my brow. 
In a calm and sober mood 
Such as fits this solitude : 
Sitting under this rich shade 
By the oak's thick branches made, 
Hearing all thy sounds, and seeing 
All from thee enjoy their being, 
All from yonder sun above 
Drinking hope and life and love- 
Did I not give back to thee 
The deep joy thou givest me, 
And in words, though weak, impart 
The overflow that swells this heart 
Of gratitude and thankfulness 
That I live thy light to bless ; 
I were ingrate all unmeet 
To profane this green retreat, 
Where the very butterfly, 
That doth flit so lightly by, 
Shows his gladness more than I. 
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O thou Day ! that iayest bright 
In thy rich and golden light, 
On the earth as on a child 
To its parent reconciled, * 
The shades of its present lot, 
And the future all forgot, 
While so gently hushed to rest, 
Giving blessings back, and West ! 
Love, the spirit, is folded round thee, 
And, as by a spell, has bound thee 
With her sunny atmosphere, 
Charming ill from entering here. 
All is still, there is no stir 

On air — no passing breath : 
Above the filmy gossamer 

Hangs motionless a» death ; 
But a feeling and a chill 
Of decay is round me still, 
A memory of mortal birth, 
Of the damp and clay of earth. 
In their Autumn loveliness 
The trees droop, as they would bless 
And shelter with a vain endeavour 
The seared leaves torn from them for ever. 
Here and everywhere is decay- 
Thus must I too pass away ! 
Let me — let me turn to where 
Those clouds, parting in mid-air 
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Their enormous gates, unfold 
The deep heavens behind them rolled ! 
Clear, intense, delicious blue — 
Where the eye, were vision given. 
Could look unbroken into heaven, 
And see its inmost wonders through ! 
God — who could look upon that sky, 
And think that he must ever die ! 



St. Adresse. 
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Go — I have known thee nor too late : 
Thou hast not drawn a tear : 

Thou art too low a thing to hate, 
Too mean a thing to fear. 

Like the vile worm thy slimy track 
Of art hath made thee known , 

Thou .art guiltless if thy heart be black, 
The fault was Nature's own. . 

But be the butterfly's change thine, 

If yet thou meet'st the day : 
And in the crowd's light circle shine 

As vain and false as they — 

Live— and be happy ! had I power 

T'd raise thee to that height 
Where Fame the nobler soul doth dower, 

Too high for thy weak flight ; 

Yet mark — thy seat however firm, 

However proud thy brow, 
By heaven I'd rather be that worm 

Than such a thing as thou ! 
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1 will not match thy beauty, love, 

With form or flower of earth : 
And then in time-worn flattery prove 

How vain and light their worth ; 
Let them bloom on unenvied — they 

No rivals are to thee : 
Content alike to pass away, 

So here they cherished be ! 

I will not say I love thee most — 

That women are untrue : 
For oh ! however much we boast, 

We are more false than you. 
Only the present do we live : 

And there's a prophet here 
That tells, (do thou the words forgive) 

Thou still wilt be more dear. 



n 
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I hear the winds raise up their voices through 
The Darkness of the Night ! the troubled sky 
Shows that a mighty Spirit is rushing by ! 
Earth doth her echoes fitfully renew ; 
A grand and solemn harmony : which they 
The great of old have listened to with awe, 
Striving with their most intense souls to draw 
A language forth from that which still is dumb ; 
^4. Voice of other worlds — the past — and life to come. 
Where are they now, those atoms of a day ? 
Gone — and the Mysteries of Nature still 
Are fathomless ; and we look on a part 
Of them, and build up here with toil and art 
A mind, and boast of knowledge and free will, 
And then with the mass of things are swept away ! 
I hear ye, Winds ! and what are my thoughts — I 
Listen, and am subdued, as by a Power 
That is not like me of a passing hour, 
But lives — and shall live on eternally. 
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THOUGHTS AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 



Once more, ye mountains ! 
Here, as of old, I stand midst ye again, 
And in these pathless solitudes alone 
Stretch forth my hands and feel that I am free. 
The very airs do breathe as they could give 
The bloom and vigour of immortal youth: 
The bird swoops downward to the world, the c lo d* 
like a white veil skirts — and glides floating on — 
Leaving ye buried in the deep blue sky ! 
Here is the throne of Freedom ! where the chains, 
The clankless chains of the dull world which slave 
The mind to its cold forms, drop off; and man 
Feels as himself, and like an eagle strives 
Before congenial greatness, while his being 
Pours forth its passion and excess of joy. 
O ye grand forms — how awful do ye rise, 
Robed or in sun or storm : I look on ye, 
The friends and watchers of my infancy, 
And my heart swells with love and adoration ; 
And all the petty thoughts and feelings drawn 
From low material things, are sunk forgotten 

As a departed dream, when the soul slept 

h2 
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Passively acted on : but now the Vision, 
Cleared from the mists of earth, and grosser sense, 
Rises to what ye are, dilated — wist, 
Until it mingle with the Infinite. 

What marvel ? ye are they that build within us 
Greatness, and majesty, and enduring strength ; 
Till ye become a Presence, and a Power 
Imaged, and blended with our memory. 
•We gaze on ye with awe and veneration : 
The Holders of the earthquake — and the Fire, 
The everlasting Fire that saw the first 
Of all things, even the mysteries of God ! 
sphere do ye frown — the dwellers in high heaven, 
That watch abroad each other through the world : 
The first who bathe yourselves i' the sun's rose light, 
The last who steal his glory when he sets ! 
On whom the dews fall purer than the breath 
Of spirits over whom they love — and ye 
Are they, from whom the war of elements, 
And wilder sounds of human strife are rolled 
To rest and mingle with departed things, 
Away — away — as they had never been. 

Ye speak of Nature's changes as of man's : 

The rent rocks hurled from your split brows, giving up 

The mammoth's bones again beneath the day, 

Tell of a youth gone by — of energies 

Extinct for ever — of departed Time ; 

Till startled from the past, Thought wakes — and lo, 
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There ye are still : your fur peaks throned in clouds, 

And your foundations on eternity. 

Ye are the records, the stern monuments 

Of a primeval race, who graved their thoughts. 

(Unlike oar puny sons) upon the rock : 

When they did hold a commune with high Nature 

By signs, or language, long gone by for ever. 

Ye are the altars whereon men did stand 

When they sought God among the starry heavens ! 

And in the rising and the setting sun 
Bowed down before his shadow ! the giants ye, 
Who did rise up — the Titans of old time- 
When the wild Deluge swept along the world ! 
Ye are the holds — the inaccessible heights * 

Where men fled to chased by his fellow man, 
And looking proudly down felt ye inspired 
Liberty — their birth-right then first known : 
That they were Nature's sons and yours — and then 
They turned like your own cataracts on their foes, 
Or held their own — unshaken as yourselves ! 

O sacred forms ! from boyhood 1 have loved ye, 
And watched ye folded in the mist and storm, 
Or the Sun's last deep beauty on your brows, 
With feelings that can never more return ! 
Ye grew up with me, and I deemed we should 
Endure together — that those far heights scaled, 
Might one day lead through twilight into heaven. 
That dream is fled — and I behold ye now 
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With a calm opened eye, and see my being 

In all its fleeting nothingness, and feel 

Hie thoughts that prey upon themselves until 

They quench the flame they dwelt in : the vain wish 

For your enduring life ; to look beyond 

The secrets of the grave — to penetrate 

The cloud that darkens on eternity. 

Yet by such thoughts the dreaming mind is soothed 

As by a solemn melody ; resigned 

Beneath the fathomless mystery to its lot, 

Whate'er be the event, or good, or ill ; 

To be borne onward with the stream of being, 

And rest at last in Nature's shoreless Ocean : 

And vain regrets depart in sighs — and they 

Sink into silence. 
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MOONLIGHT. 



I have watched thee, Moon ! 
In the dark heaven of midnight, when the world 
Slumbered beneath, and thou wert silent there, 
The Spirit of Night upon her starry throne ! 
I have gazed on thee while thy fixedness 
And purity were blended with my being, 
Till they became my own. Thou wert the shrine, 
My souls own shrine where I did offer up 
The sacrifice of a low and chastened heart : 
Where my too earthly feelings poured themselves 
Away and were subdued. I did drink then 
From thy pure light, as from a fountain, joy : 
Not the wild feverish dreams of sense, forgot 
When past — and waking in exhaustion — but 
The calm, the certain consciousness of life, 
And love, and quiet, and reflective happiness ! 
And thus I stood before thee till my nature 
Transformed, became all beautiful as thine ! 

Alas — that such might last — that we could be 
All that we rise to in those moments, and live, 
And realize our hopes and fixed resolves, 
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Buoyed up in those imaginative dreams. 

But we are slaves of impulse, nothing holds 

Upon our nature, nothing ever made 

On man's frail heart a permanent impression. 

We are of the elements, and they overrule us 

Despite ourselves ; all passions die at last : 

Joy, yea, ecstatic joy, its circle made 

Comes back and ends in sorrow : and though we 

Would cling to it for ever, nature fails, 

Sinking our hopes to dust. High thoughts and feelings 

Which, could they last, would stamp us here as gods 

Knowing both good and evil, pass away 

With the gone things which raised them ; years roll on 

Bearing us down life's stream, still imaging 

All objects in our course, half borrowing thence 

Our kindred aspirations low or high, 

To dwell within us, and depart as shadows. 

Day came again — and all this common life, 

And habit, and forgetfulness, and the world 

Resumed their natural sway. And thou, pale shrine ! 

In thine immortal beauty wert forgot, 

Even as thy Maker, by an atom, who 

In his low moments of past being felt 

The same repulsion to the gauds of earth, 

Which now he feels to thee ! or if thou wert 

Recalled — it was with coldness — as a thing 

Which Chance might give again. 
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DEATH. 



Where is the Unknown ? the unseen Phantom driven, 
Like a cold cloud between the earth and heaven ? 
He cometh — and Life sleeps beneath the shade, 
Her little span of breath and suffering made : 
He passeth — and the sun and day smile on, 
But where are they the myriads who are gone f 
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Clouds of the Storm ! your giant phantoms lower 
O'er the black heaven in all your unknown power ; 
Midst those wild shapes the lightning's sleep that kill, 
And the dread bolt — but ye are silent still, 
Rolled onward as the wrecks of Time roll by, 
Swept recklessly through waste infinity ! 
Nature doth feel a gloom and deepening dread, 
And awe-struck life looked upward and hath fled : 
The Autumn leaves toss wildly through mid air, 
And the wind groans along the forest bare : 
And now ye come, and desolate her breast, 
But ye, like earthly tyrants, shall have rest ! 
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FRAGMENT. 



The sky is blue above me, deepest azure : 

Folding around the fresh and beautiful earth 

Its robe of purest, holiest innocence, 

And curtaining the silent depths of heaven ! 

The very breath of God is mingled with 

The airs, the gentle airs, that breathe upon me, 

Infusing life, and purity, and love, 

From the shores whence they came. They pass like spirits, 

Or music from a bed of odorous flowers, 

Making the heart all wishes. 

O that my being 
Were infinite expansion — a pure mirror 
To image back to those who see it not, 
The shadows, and the varying life, and motion 
Of that most living landscape ! The rose hues 
Of twilight, like rich incense, float above 
The blue peaks of the distant hills ; the earth 
Is shadowed in dim loveliness, yet there 
Gleams of wan lustre lighten, soft as when 
The eye of Beauty in its languor steals 
From the fringed lids half closed ! The azure heaven 
Opens above, and the calm eye at last 
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Rises and dwells there in serene repose ; 
While the deep heart swells full and silently 
To the great Spirit bending over all ! 

O that my mind 
O'erflowing now with its own deep excess 
Of passion and of love, could render back 
Words which were hues, not the dull sounds of things, 
But such as gave the life — the breathing freshness 
Of that eternal beauty now before me 
Which passeth not away. 

And wherefore but for this do poets live ? 
Yet are they nothing : in the eye of Nature, 
They sink to very nothingness ; they live, 
Wrapt in the vanity of their own vain dreams, 
Her outward visible forms are felt and seen ; 
The heart is satisfied — and they content : 
But who hath dared to draw the veil away 
From the great Parent's awful countenance, 
And look into her Soul ? O could I fathom 
The mystery which I/ee/and know is round me, 
And in me, and above me, could 1 'scape 
The thraldom of this being which invests me 
With a most vain delusion — could I steal 
One moment from the eternity of things, 
And be a living soul, and 1 look into 
The wonders of the Universe — I should thcu 
Have lived, but it is vain, I too 
Must slumber — and know nothing. 
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As one intent on some far fancied good, 

Journeying his onward path, is checked mid-way 

By overruling impulse, and recalled 

To startled consciousness, so fixed I stood 

Alone and breathless on the silent plain. 

Night, and the Mystery of Darkness lay 

Around me but unheeded : I was wrapt 

In the vain hopes, and idle vanities 

Of the day past ; on all those straw-like trifles 

That floating upwards on life's current catch, 

And satisfy the sense, dreaming on shows 

Of outward things, leaving unknown, unfathomed 

That which is fathomless — the depths beneath. 

But then a Power came over me — a sense 

Of undefined fear, as if my eyes 

Were now first opened to the consciousness 

Of breathing in a world unrealized ; 

Of moving among mysteries, the least 

Of which I knew not ; baffling still and wasting 

Life's fleeting moments, till the spark that trembles 

Upon the verge of two eternities, 

Is quenched ere yet defined. 

But now I stood 
Abstract and disembodied from all clay : 
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The earth to which I was bound was gone — the stars, 

The Hying stars above like dew-drops twinkling, 

Were such in the wide glance my spirit took 

Over the Ocean of Infinity ! 

I felt that moment what T was — it was 

But a moment in Time's chronicle, but I 

Drew from its inspiration more than from 

The slow dull toils of an eternity. 

I saw into myself — the hidden springs, 

The chain and mystery of being, its aim, 

And hope, and end : and into Earth its tomb, 

Compound of changeful atoms, to which we 

Resolve again, no longer sensitive, 

Apart and tremblingly alive to each 

Rude shock of pain or sorrow, but absorbed 

And lost and mingled with the mighty Whole. 

The birth and death of all things beautiful, 

The rise and fall of empire, and the slow 

Decay, and vanishing from men's eyes of 

All which seemed once undying, rose before me, 

Making me feel the pride and nothingness 

Of vain humanity ! 

To a higher scale 
My thoughts arose, to those immortal lights 
I' the liquid azure, that like branches spread, 
Scatter their all innumerable leaves 
Along the boundlessness of space ! exulting 
In their young birth, or mourning the lost splendour 
In which they shone, or crushed again to Chaos, 
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Leaving untold the grand heights whence they fell ! 

Yea, Time is there, and they which seemed all but 

Eternal — yield, and from their glorious thrones 

Sink like ourselves to atoms and are nothing ! 

Where then is the Unchangeable ? the Cause 

Who made them but to perish ? Hath he made 

Nothing existent but Himself? Is He 

Alone for ever from his works— Himself 

The Consciousness that is Eternity ? 

Is there nought here where Hope can cling in this 

Revulsion of all elements ? No — Creation is 

One everlasting chain, its endless circles 

Changing, renewing still : the mightiest Star, 

The invisible atom are its links, they came 

From Him, and Hope, though faltering, dreams, 

(Oh, wake her not !) that the pure mind which strove, 

Which sought, loved, reverenced, rose in grateful prayer, 

From wrecks of worlds to Him shall yet return ! 
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STARLIGHT. 



I stood beneath the Night, 
The balmy summer night, and gazed through space, 
Through the bright star-dewed wilderness of ether ! 
I saw them in their everlasting course 
Roll on rejoicing in their might, they were 
The things that sparkled round my childhood's dream : 
The eternal lights that had drawn from this earth 
Sages and bards to dwell upon their beauty, 
And their high mystery ; till gazing there, 
And drinking life and purity from their urns, 
They did become as spirits — and were awhile 
Though formed of clay, immortal as themselves. 
And there they shone — in mockery of earth 
And man's vain musings : records of enduring 
And a gone by eternity — the shrines, 
The silent shrines in that waste desert, where 
The pilgrim Hope sought oracles in vain ! 

I thought of this earth's change, her birth and growth 

Of beauty, her decay, and overthrow, 

Still living through her ruins ; midst the host 

Of atoms glittering round her she was nothing, 
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A spark so often quenched — yet could not die. 
And then I turned to the high Principle, 
The Power within kindling again to life : 
O'er wrath, and desolation, and despair 
Immortal still, and found that it was Love, 
Love in its own deep soul unquenchable ! 
The past — the flight of ages rolled before me : 
I wandered through their wrecks and broken shrines, 
And thought of those who reared them, how they bowed 
Owning thee first, great Mover of the World ! 
Thou wert innate religion in their souls : 
* They looked around — and knew that thou wert Love ; 
And through this visible earth, and in the hills. 
And in the sun, and through the azure heaven 
They felt thee quickening and pervading all. 

Thy shrine was man's deep heart, o'erflowing all 
With its own rapture, till inspired by thee, 
Music, the spirit, left her chorded shell ! 
And passion poured away the feeling there 
It dared not trust to language. Then the sculptor 
Turning from earthly beauty bodied forth 
Those heavenly forms thou gav'st him in his dreams : 
' And the faint limner o'er his canvas pined 
For those bright bodiless phantasies of his own. 
Thou wert the life of life — the throned Jdng 
Girt round with pomp, yet found himself alone, 
And sighed till Beauty's chaplet bound his brows, 
His crowns dull weight i'the dust. The Conqueror 

i 
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Who like a whirlwind desolated earth, 
Threw on thy shrine his laurel : and the poet 
With his fine sense of being and of joy, 
Poured there himself away. And if they sought 
Fame, and a memory amongst men, it was 
But with a step more lofty to return : 
Or thy false oracle and broken faith 
In the world's tumult to forget and die. 

Eternal Spirit of the Universe ! 

Soul, that art self-existent in thyself, 

In dwelling, and co-mate with this vast World, 

Or the breath interfused of God — since God is Love — 

Quickening each impulse of its mighty heart 

With life, warmth, feeling, and intelligence ! 

I give thee for this particle divine 

Which is a part of thee, my gratitude ; 

For 1 might not have been : have never known 

The consciousness of being, never stood 

The centre of surrounding things, and heard 

The thrilling music of humanity ! 

Or drank the hues of beauty through fine vision, 

And felt the kindredship, and silent commune 

Of the full heart responding back to thine ! 

Take then my heart's full gratitude — I have lived, 

And been a part of the great whole : and felt 

Thine images of beauty vibrating 

Through this quick frame, until it wore away 

With its own intense longings for the unseen : 
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For some pure spiritual essence which it felt 

Allied unto its own, where it might cling, 

And dwell, and rest on from its loneliness. 

For I had dwelt apart from men, and thus 

In waking vision had shaped forth a form 

Which I knew could not live — and in my sleep 

Worshipped it : and from the elements, 

The air, and earth, and clouds, brought hues and life 

To deck it with, the idol of my dreams. 

But this could not endure, the heart at last 

Sickened at phantasies, until to raise them 

Became an effort crushed by its own weight ; 

And then the desert of oar common life 

Opened around me — and I was alone. 

But when even hope was gone, and life itself 

Attenuated to a thread, still lessened 

Its tie on this frail being, my path was crossed : 

I found the thing I sought for — and in vain. 



i 2 
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And forms that had drawn away 
Spirits to bow down to clay, 
Frail, and fond, and lost as they ! 
And hearts that had made them blest 
As in their own far heaven of rest ! 

High throned above the glittering throng 
Pealed the loud harp and minstrel's song 
From the galleries above ; 
Thrilling with the chords of love 
Souls o'erpowered with the intense 
Odours of rich frankincense, 
Dimming the faint air around : 
And the magic of sweet sound, 

Till intoxicate with bliss, 
They looked up to those thick starred skies, 
Then turned to Beauty's melting eyes, 

And asked no other life than this. 

Then the King arose — and held 
His goblet raised to that bright sky : 
And the low, solemn symphony 

Forth from the choir of minstrels swelled, 
Deep stream of trancing melody ! 
Such as doth melt the o'erwrougiit heart 

With its own rapture's full excess, 
With pain and yearning to impart 

To others its deep blessedness ! 
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And now that .overflowing feeling 

Was breathed to those far lights enshrined, 

To their ecstatic gaze revealing 

Glimpses of their lost heaven behind ! 

And there lowly they adored, 

And all their passionate longings poured : 

And bowed beneath Night's starry throne 

In mockery of the God Unknown ! 

But a horror on them dwelt 

Ere they rose from where they knelt : 

They looked up — those lights erewhile 

That seemed each as a bright isle 

Beckoning there, waxed dim and dead :. 

Then like embers glowing red 

Sunk as in a sea of flame ! 

And, ere from their trance they woke, 

Sudden as the lightning's stroke 

Rushing down on them it came! 

One wild stream of living fire ! 

And the screams of those who die 

Writhing in their agony, 

Or, forth struggling, madly strive 

To 'scape the wrath of heaven alive, 

Scathed in their despairing ire ! 

And the pale blasphemer's curse, 

And the lover's vain remorse, 

And the pillars as they fell 
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Drowning with their thunder sound 

The mingled human strife around, 

Made that hall of mirth a hell ! 

But Earth opened her dark womb — 

And forth sweeping uncontrolled 

The strength of Waters o'er them rolled, 

Overwhelming with a Hying tomb ! 

A moment — their cries wild and shrill 

Broke through the waves — then all was still. 

But the memory of that day 
' Never yet hath passed away : 
A record left among mankind 
To be read with awe and fear, 
That when nations have o'ertrod 
The utmost limits marked by God 
The hot bolt descendeth here ! 
And he who walks by that Dead Sea 
That sleeps cold and motionless, 
like a serpent o'er its prey 
In the desolate wilderness : 
Where the burning noon-day reigns, 
And the sands and herUess plains, 
Scathed as by the levin blast, 
T^Us of a destruction past : 
He shall pause — and think as then 
The hour came on them unprepared, 
When in the fulness of their pride 
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Their own gods they deified, 
And to mock the Eternal dared, 
And knelt and perished ; so again 
The Arch-Angel's trump shall rise 
Startling slumber, while the skies 
Wither like a parched scroll, 
And shrank heavens together roll 
Before the Almighty in his wrath ! 
While beneath his fiery path, 
In red flame and ruin hurled, 
Sinks the fabric of the world ! 
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THE FALLEN ANGELS. 



Night rose frighted from her sleep : < 4 > 
Where athwart the boundless deep, 
Palled o'er shapeless Chaos, she 
Had slumbered from eternity. 
First was heard a far off sound 
Of war-cries in the distance drowned, 
And a light like bursting flame 
O'er the red horizon came ! 
Then wildly drifted in the stream 
Of that fiery spreading gleam, 
With a sound as if a world 
Were from its foundations hurled ; 
Thicker than the stars undying, 
Or the sands, or rent leaves flying 
Swept before the whirlwind strong, 
Rushed the rebel hosts along ! 
Vainly hurrying on they strove 
To 'scape the ruin from above, 
Downward came the whelming force, 
Myriads crushing in its course, 
From that form divine, which trod 
Once so high before their God ! 
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Vain they struggled 'gainst the blow, 
Dashed headlong on the rocks below : 
Vainer still their curse or prayer 
As they writhed in madness there ! 

One there came the last : oh how 
That godlike form was fallen now ! 
No longer shrined in that light pure, 
Before which brightness was obscure, 
But like comet in red wrath 
Scattering fires on its waste path ! 
O'er his head his shield was flung: 
From his crest the singed plume hung, 
With a pale and angry glare 
Streaming to the troubled air ! 
In his hand the shivered spear ; 
But that proud brow showed not fear : 
Though his name for this vain strife 
Was ever blotted out from life, 
Though from Heaven a rebel thrown, 
Fallen, and blasted, and alone : 
Though the ruins round him broke, 
And die Lightning's scathing stroke : 
And, cleaving through his track to Hell, 
The thunderbolts in flinders fell ! 
In that eye defiance glared ! 
And indomitable will, 
And pride and passion burning still ! 
And a hate that had not spared 
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A revenge, had fate so given, 

To which his punishment were heaven ! 

One fierce gesture back he threw — 

As a record in His view, 

That he bore a soul unbent : 

Pride that never could relent; 

And alone would rather be 

Throned in Hell's sublimity 

Than above, o'er Heaven's bright crowd, 

To a Higher yet — have bowed ! 

Down plunged then his indignant fall, 

And black Chaos folded all. 
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VISION OF THE CREATION. 



There was Darkness o'er the Deep, 
And the winds howled through the void, 

And Night and Chaos bowed in sleep 
O'er the wreck of Time destroyed : 
But a rushing sound through air 
Told a helmless world was there ! 

And, metbought, I stood alone 

On its dim and silent shore : 
Wastes and rocks behind were thrown, 

The waters darkly heaved before ; 
I the sole living thing that trod 
On that lone spot unblest by God. 

Then I looked up to each star : 

Oh how bright they shone and free ! 

I felt as if they mocked from far 
My dust in their eternity ! 

And I turned back my aching sight, 

And sighed—" Oh God ! let there be light r 
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Then I feared — my words awoke 
An echo, but in thunder — slow 

Light o'er the world of waters broke, 
And Darkness folding shrunk below . 

While like a dream, or music's close, 

The Vision of Creation rose ! 

I saw the glorious Sun arise 

Like an immortal god ! the Earth 

Spread out her beauty to the skies, 
Rejoicing in her infant birth : 

The hues and flowers around her shed, 

Fresh glowing from the Almighty tread ! 

Then I turned to look for Him, 
The Creator — he was gone — 

A moment seemed' that bright Sun dim 
As from cloud — but there was none : 

As a shadow o'er its ray, 
So the Eternal passed away ! 
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DEITY. 



He is — look round the earth and heavens — he is there : 
He was — they heard his fiat — and they were ! 
He will be — God ! when like a parched scroll 
They melt before thee — save the immortal soul ! 
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LOVE. 



What is Love ? the Spirit alone 
Living before the face of God ! 

The glory round his presence thrown, 
Lightening the Darkness where he trod ! 

The ray that beamed forth from his eye 

Through the past eternity. 

'Tis Creation's wakening fire : 
From the dew-drop's birth, unseen 

To where yonder starry choir 

Silent point where He hath been — 

Life, and light, and joy declare 

Love too smiled behind him there ! 

Man arose — but earth was mute, 

And he in solitude : his frame 
Lay there like an abandoned lute, 

Till Love, the music o'er it came ! 
Then all the chords to his controul 
Awakening trembled into soul ! 
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Mightiest Idol of the world ! 

On thine altar all have vowed : 
Empires to the dust are hurled, 

Kings and slaves alike have bowed ; ' 
Pride — Ambition's laurelled shrine, 
All are broken before thine. 

Soul of Being ! dost thou not 

Rise from earth and self sublime ? 
Passion is at last forgot, 

But thou mock'st the flight of Time : 
Life's sole reality — the gleam 
To prove existence not a dream ! 

But Death strikes and all is o'er : 

Sinks the dust — thy flame is gone ; 
And must it live, love, feel no more, 

That once- so warm — so wildly shone ? 
Seeks it not then some happier sphere, 
Or dies the light in darkness here ? 

Spirit of Love ! oh, not in vain 

Thy sighs and aching hopes were given : 

They were but links of that high chain 

That draws our souls to thee and heaven ! 
For oh, we most loved Deity 

When we poured forth ourselves to thee ! 
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ETERNITY. 



Ocean of Life ! thou infinite Deep — whose waved 

Are ages, rolling on without a shore ! 

Mighty Abyss ! with dim wrecks covered o'er 
Of worlds as atoms quenched in hidden graves ; 

The known, and Unknown — all that is to be, 

Or was— of might, and fear, and mystery : 
Time, Life, and Death rise — change — and sink in Thee ! 

Art thou the God— the Eternal— the Divine, 
Formless — thine essence interfused through All ? 
Suns and their stars grow dim at last, and fall 

From their high thrones — their nature was not thine. 
Thou art — and dwell'st round all things like the air 
In which they live ; we ask with vain despair, 

Where is thy boundary ? Echo answers — where ? W 
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SUNSET, 



I adore 

The Sun, that looks upon his worshipper, 

Rut knows of him no more. 

Shakespeare. 



O thou departing god t 
Or Idol of that God — before whose brow 
The clouds, and heaven, and earth do robe themselves 
In hues of beauty caught but from thy Presence. 
I see thee still — and feel thy warmth of rays, 
While thou dost lighten up this inward being 
With glory and with joy ! I look on thee. 
Dust though I am, and darkly comprehend 
The Life — the Visions of beatitude 
They feel, who stand before the Almighty's throne, 
Of whom thou art the shadow ! Glorious Orb ! 
I yield the adoration of dim sense, 
Absorbed and lost in light ineffable ! 
Of clay, which quickened by thy beams grew up 
Expanding like thy flowers, and whence, oh whence 
Doth the soul draw its earliest inspiration, 
And springing thoughts, and passion, life, and love, 
But from thine Urn of Fire ? Thou risest — and 

k2 
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Earth in her visible creation wakes, 

Glowing with light and beauty, and man's heart 

Pours forth in gratitude, o'erflowing with 

The feeling and the consciousness of being, 

The blessing, and the luxury — to be ! 

Thou sink'st and Nature fades : her energies, 

And all her mighty action is at rest ; 

The passion and the life from thee inspired, 

The informing Soul, is gone — and like a corse 

Vaulted beneath Night's starry sepulchre, 

She sleeps as in her grave. 

There art thou throned, 
Like Him, on whom the Angels dare not gaze, 
Alone in trackless solitude. The stars 
Live round thee, drinking hope, and light, and joy 
From thee, their centre and their soul — but thou 
Lost as a speck in the abyss of space, 
With the swift motion of the heavens, and midst 
Innumerable worlds art borne along 
In whirlwind round the Eternal ! Earth grown grey, 
Sinks, and lives on through ruin, and the nations 
Rise, change, and vanish ; but they turned to thee 
As to a visible god, and drew down thence 
An impress of Divinity — a hope, 
A spark of kindred immortality : 
And Truth and Wisdom ; and knelt to thee in temples 
Not reared by human hands, but on the mountains 
The free and natural steps to thy great shrine, 
Where thou wert worshipped o'er the Hosts of Heaven ! 
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Altar of Deity unrevealed ! who first 

From this all beautiful earth, o'ercome with love, 

Offered his heart up in thanksgiving there ? 

Who last shall look on thee when thou thyself 

Dost change in heaven — for worlds as atoms change 

Before the Everlasting : or wilt thou 

Stand, and while stars as dew-drops melt before thee 

Quenched in the abyss, still self existant burn, 

The Life — the Centre — the enduring Soul ? 

O thou most living Light L 1 have drawn from thee 

As from a fountain, purity and love, 

And a deep knowledge of the world ; from boyhood 

To- thee the yearnings of my heart were sent, 

A wanderer on the hills. I watch thee now 

And feel ambition : not to rise o'er men 

Or to be loved or feared ; I would not die 

Like them, but in the inspiration of this song 

lAve as a spirit when I am no more ; 

A record not of pride, but gratitude, 

To tell of one who was — who blessed thee once, 

And left his words to be forgot, or dwelt on 

With an affectionate memory. For oh, thou Sun ! 

Like the Chaldean I have bowed to thee, 

And from the mountains, and the Ocean waves 

Stretched forth my hands to thee, while thou didst take 

Thy glorious departure from the world ! 

Thou didst inspire me like a prophet then, 

With thoughts sublime, and visions not my own ; 

For gazing there, I saw with inmost eye 
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The good, the beauty of things visible ! 
And through this film of sense that darkens all 
With doubt and disbelief, and through the evil 
That makes us what we are — the hidden love* 
The Order* and the prescience of the Unknown. 

Farewell— if I inherited too much 

Of thy Promethean fire, making me here 

Restless, and quick, and wayward* wasting thus 

Life's wick out ere its time — yet thou hast given 

Moments of passionate feeling and of love* 

Which were eternities in joy ; such as 

Not even poets shape forth in their dreams. 

And my last hour when gazing on thee shall 

Be happy ! these frail atoms which but met 

To tremble and to suffer* then shall part 

And sleep in calm quiescence ; or through space 

Float on thy beams* and dew earth's sleeping flowers 

And whither may this animating soul 

Wander* thou glorious Centre, but to Thee ? 
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From a boy 
I wantoned with thy breakers — they to me 
Were a delight ! 

.... Xlaph ffiva To\wp\ois$oio 0aA<Wip. 



Roll on, roll on, thou everlasting Sea ! 

Who ever stood beside thy dark blue deep 

Alone, and heard the glad winds round him sweep, 

Nor felt his spirit was akin to thee, 

Opening to heaven as boundless and as free ? 

O thou magnificent element ! I look 

No more with that young joy my boyhood took, 

When thou wert all in all — a very part 

Of my own buoyant restlessness of heart, 

But with a fear, and awe, and chasten'd eye, 

As one who on Life's extreme brink doth lie, 

Looking down startled on Infinity ! 

So am I drawn to thee — an atom lost 

In thine immensity, that shall be tossed 

Through empty space even as thy sunny spray, 

That gleams a moment ere it pass away. 

Yet have I godlike longings, my soul pants 



1 
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For the unknown forbidden to its wants, 

The boundless — and the vast — and they are thine : 

The Earth allayeth not, her quiet breast 

Would quench in dreams of beauty and of rest, 

The aspiration and the strife divine : 

But thou beneath art as the awful shrine 

Of Destiny, from whose dim depths are rolled, 

Prophetic murmurings of truths untold ! 

Power that wert living from Eternity ! 

Didst thou not shadow forth the Spirit of God 

When from the heaven of heavens in clouds he trod, 

Ere yet Creation heard the word— to be : 

Whither till then in darkness didst thou dwell, 

Where was thy home — thy fountains who shall tell ? 

Empires have rose, grown, flourished and decayed 

Like weeds around thy shores; their wrecks are laid, 

The skeletons of their pride, in dust, which then 

Mouldered and mingled with the world again, 

Leaving no trace, no record : the crushed earth 

Lives on, renewing her immortal birth, 

And the sweet seasons heal the wreck and slime * 

Of her past desolation — but alone 

Thou dwell'st unchangeable on thy dread throne : 

The same for ever — fathomless, sublime, 

Alike to thee Eternity and Time ! 

The symbol of the Almighty — the great Deep 

Where all at last are gathered to their sleep. 
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wonderful art thou, stern Element ! 

When the quick winds in their fierce mood are bent 
To rouse thee in thy wrath ; I have beheld 
When thy waves heaving into mountains swelled 
To the low clouds — die ship yield to the strife, 
As weakly as the slave within through life 
To his own passions ; and I looked where hung 
The mist, and white foam wildly o'er her flung, 
And saw the hulk — the huge leviathan 
Drifted like down before the whirlwind ! then 
Dashed to the shore and atoms whence she sprung ! 
Yea, fearful art thou, Ocean, in thy power, 
But beautiful in rest : in thy calm hour 

1 love to climb the solitary cliff, 

And watch far — far below the toiling skiff 

Gleam as a sea-bird o'er thy blue profound ! 

And think, while like a requiem swells thy sound 

For the past day, how earth, and men, and all 

Which they are proud of, do decay and fall, 

And pass away as they had never been : 

Their pomps, and pageantries, and joys, and woes, 

And hopes of transitory fame ! and how 

Bared to a skeleton the very brow 

On which I sate, should one day sink within 

Thine all engulphing chasms whence it rose. 

O thou dark fluctuating Sea ! I give 

Thee here my latest song : if it shall live, 

And my voice rise amongst mankind, the Thought 

Which hath been cherished inward, shall be wrought 
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In shapes that must endure — they could not die, 
For by thy inspiration they were given* 
When through my soul thy mighty Melody 
Swelled like a choral — when in trance my eye 
Looked with unbroken virion into heaven! 
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Spirit of Nature ! thou invisible Soul 
Of the mysterious frame of this vast World, 
Who dost breathe through it life, thyself inspired 
By a Cause who shall tell ? O'er the Sea's wares, 
And skiey hills, and vales, and leafy woods, 
Thou mov'st, the Upholder and the Life : all live 
Tn thee, instinct and conscious of thy Presence, 
By voice, or silent harmony, and are hallowed 
And drawn to thee by feeling and by lore. 
Thou art around them as the light of Day : 
Above, thine essence fills the sacred Air ; 
And inward — even to earth's profoundest depths, 
The Central Fire, eternal though unseen ! 
But chiefly art thou felt, (or so fond hope, 
And erring pride in its too vain excess 
Of momentary impulse, would believe) 
Though all too darkly — by the human soul. 
Not solely through the avenues of sense, 
Mirroring thy outward shapes and hues of beauty, 
But by an inner power distinct alike 
From its material hold : which conscious of 
Thy Self, by fineness of organic vision, 
Or by the mystic tie of kindredship, 
Or by the Imaginative Will drawn near, 
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With effort, and with watching, and with faith, 
But chief from lowliness of heart, and love 
Of thy enduring works, drew light from thee 
As from a shrine, to others unrepealed ; 
A love to all creation, and a mind 
O'erpowered with the wonders it hath known : 
And fear subdued, and gratitude, and a longing 
To see the One, who as a Parent gave 
Birth to the infinite around, and blessed 
And held together, and supported all. 

Thou wert the Inspiration from old time : 
The intense impulse kindling in the hearts 
Of mightiest poets, whilst apart they sate, 
Or dreaming of the past or things to come ; 
And then with inspiration filled, they rose 
' Like prophets prescient of the Spirit — and spake 
The words that never yet have passed away ! 
Have I not worshipped thee ? hath not this being 
Been all thine own since the first hour 
My heart was opened to thee as a friend, 
When thy sounds, hues, and many shapes of life 
Were but a part of me as I of them ; 
When my young bosom's aching joys were taken 
But to be given back to thee again. 
When the first light of Morning saw me watching, 
And Day held on the spell, until the Night 
With her starred host passed on — and left me there. 
Those dreams and impulses are gone : no more 
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Shall the sun's rising or his set, or hill, 
Or witching glen, or brook, or reedy stream 
Bring back the feeling left with them for ever ! 
The weight, the heaviness of despair is on me ; 
Not that I mourn life's early freshness faded, 
The dew and matin glow of youth brushed off 
By the rude hand of Time, for I have since 
Known deeper joys far holier and subdued, 
Than when led blindly on by the dim sense 
Moved but by outward beauty, all insensate 
Of the great Life — the answering Mind within. 

It is not this — no— but I look around, 

And see all that I loved on the bright earth, 

The young, the beautiful, born but to perish : 

Or change those forms — those fond familiar forms 

In which they were so lovely ! And I think 

From earliest time how men have stood apart 

Of loftiest faculty, the hope of empires 

Whose very name is not : how they are past — 

And their high thoughts and sense of deathless fame, 

Gone to the winds ; and mournfully 1 feel 

Even thus must I — O thou hast given me 

So deep a longing for immortality, 

It seemed almost innate ! I have revelled out 

The banquet spread and thought not of the morrow ; 

I have drank the intoxicating draught that tranced me, 

And now awakened dash it from my lips, 

Finding the taste but ashes. Life hath then 
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But one great task, one hope, which though it fail, 

Shall sanctify a failing effort ; 

The aspirations and the thoughts I have drawn 

I will embody ; and if they be such 

As shall awake an echo from the heart 

To truths acknowledged when recalled, till then 

Faintly remembered like bewildered instincts, 

Their origin unknown, they shall be dwelt on, 

And treasured up for those still hours, when drawn 

From the thousand ties and chains of common life, 

The Soul looks into the mysterious depths 

Of its own nature — and reveres the voice 

Heard there as a companion and a friend ; 

As one who doth bring back the memory, 

Which flashes then— the startled consciousness 

Of a fallen nature— of ethereal light 

Not altogether dimmed, though darkened in 

Clay, and corruption ; of an Orient land 

Whence it hath exiled — never to return ! 

Therefore do thou, prophetic Spirit 1 aid me 

In the high theme which I have chosen ; elevate 

And purify my mind from self and earth, 

To receive impulses undimmed : and let 

The feelings, and the image* sublime 

Which I have dwelt on until they became 

Incorporate, and mingled with my being, 

Be round like spirits : guarding me from the taint 

Of mean, ignoble thoughts, but such as should 
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Live in, and be innate in one, who hath 
Drawn faith and hope from thy oracular shrine. 
Give but this frame o'erpowered by the workings 
Of a too restless spirit, strength to labour 
That which it hath designed, and time to erect 
The fabric of its musings, and like one 
Who hath performed the allotted task which was 
His solitary pride, and hope, and joy, 
I will return to thee, great Parent ! and take 
My last, long, quiet slumber on thy breast 



A Virion of Sttttttts* 



I would recall a vision -which I dreamed 
Perchance in sleep. 



VISION OF ETERNITY. 



I had been reading the Pltsedo of Plato with Uie best 
energies of my mind, and was deeply immersed in his 
speculations on the immortality of the soul. Alter many 
ineflectual attempU to comprehend the full intelligence of 
certain passages, the subject, as had frequently happened 
before, at last overcame inc. I left off abruptly in lliat 
reckless sort of feeling arising from the certainty of never 
Mastering and placing it in a clear light; as well from my 
own inability lo understand him, as from the theme itself 
being ultimately beyond the reach of human investigation. 
The words of the poet* were recalled to my memory— 
" I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue 
" a want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the 
" judicious as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore 
" utterly baffled in idl my attempts to understand the igno- 
" ranee of Plato, I conclude myself ignorant of his under- 
" standing," I averted my lamp from the book, and leaned 
back in the chair to repose myself, aad to review again, and 
pass calmly before my judgment the chain of reasoning 
which 1 had hern wandering Ihn.ugh for the last half hour. 
' lliogriiiihin Utuafia. 
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Like all arguments a priori, they appeared vague and unsa- 
tisfactory. " If — said I mentally, if the hopes of men were 
" but the preludes, the presciences of future certainty ; 
" if our ideas, which we so painfully generate and cultivate 
" on with so much care and perseverance, whose fruit at 
" last is but ashes, should prove hereafter, though here we 
" were forbidden to unfold them, 

' hidden seed, 
To spring forth glorious to eternity 
At the everlasting harvest !* " * 

All was quiet, for it was past midnight, and the hour for 
severest meditation, but I felt myself fatigued, and my eyes 
growing heavy. My recollections by degrees faded and 
became thick and confused, and my perceptions dim and 
indistinct. I felt it, and made an ineffectual effort to rouse 
myself, but nature prevailed, and, yielding to the influence, 
I sunk into a profound slumber. 

1 thought 1 stood on a waste shore, by the brink of what 
appeared to me an illimitable Ocean. I should rather say 
the phantasm of an ocean, for it was waveless, soundless, 
and motionless. The sky above was reflected on it a clear, 
""dark obscure, without a star, a cloud, or vapour : such a 
sky as we see on earth when night slowly fades away be- 
fore the morning, or when twilight is deepening into night 
The scene was solemn and most impressive; the utter 
boundlessness and solitude impressed on the mind the hope- 
lessness of ever comprehending it, and the stillness and 
mystery weighed on the heart an oppression of Awe and 

* The Second Maiden's Tragedy. 
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even fear, which it strove to shake off in vain. It was then, 
while withdrawing iny eyes which ached with straining into 
the distance, and when my attention became less absorbed, 
which hitherto with all the faculties of being had been swal- 
lowed up, as it were, and lost in the immensity before me : 
that I was aware of a stirring — a passing on — a march, as 
of innumerable multitudes towards the left of where I stood; 
I turned round : as far as the eye could reach appeared 
stretched out a level and a sandy desert, covered with a 
sumless host of living or spiritual beings, thickening and 
gathering like locusts in all directions along the clear edge 
of the horizon, and trooping down in solemn order to the 
shore. The sound of their moving, and the rustling of their 
robes, for all were clothed in the grey habiliments of the 
grave, was as the sound of thunder heard afar off, or like 
the Autumn leaves sighing to the breeze through the boughs 
of some mighty forest ! All were silent, and wholly ab- 
stracted from every thing passing round them. There 
seemed no kindred, no recollection, no tie of humanity, 
binding and drawing them towards each other : each kept 
his head bent towards the ground, and his hands crossed 
over his breast, as if wrapt in the mos£ absorbing medita- 
tion ; and though they moved on a multitude in (< numbers 
without number," each seemed unconscious of the others 
presence, as if alone in a solitude where no foot had 
trodden. 

From the horizon I turned to the place near where I 
stood, the brink of an extreme promontory, where the fore- 
most columns were already deused together as if waiting to 
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pass over that dreary abyss. Many raised their heads and 
looked into the distance as it' in anxious hope, but I could 
not distinguish their countenances : by far the greater num- 
ber stood immoveable, and seemed impelled thither against 
their will, by a power and a volition not their own. I 
thought I could perceive an inward shuddering through 
their frames, but this might have been fancy, for all gesture 
and sign of earthly passion seemed extinguished in them. 
1 looked into the distance and beheld the approaching object 
of all their hopes and fears. It was a bark, which, under 
the shadow of a vast spread sail, was close upon the shore. 
It was strange that when I had looked, at what appeared 
only an instant before, the horizon and the deep were with- 
out a speck, far or near. One shadowy, solitary figure was 
seated at the helm as steersman : it was the phantasm or 
the reality of an aged Man, of one, whom having once be- 
held, I felt had existed from eternity. His grey, shaggy 
eye-brows hung like pent-houses over his eyes, half hiding 
the deep furrows of his cheeks, and his broad, leaden forehead 
was bent downwards as in profound reverie. As the Dead, 
or Spirits of the Dead, thronged by myriads into the bark, 
for it was of vast dimension, he heeded them not ; it was 
crowded instantly, but still his hand withheld the rudder as 
if something was waited for or expected. I felt impelled 
forward by an irresistible impulse : my mind was wrought 
up to a pitch of intensity which rendered it forgetful and 
insensible to human fears ; I broke through the multitude 
which yielded before me and stept into the bark. I turned 
round and looked back for the shore — but it was gone ; and 
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yet it seemed we were motionless, and the bark fixed like a 
rock upon the waters. It was, that I measured time by the 
life within me, by the changing sensations of my own 
earthly being, where Time and life were not. I then con- 
sidered tte crowds round me : but even now there was no 
feeling or sympathy between them : each was wrapt in his 
own reverie, the hands of all were clasped across their 
breasts, and their brows bowed down, as before, immovea- 
bly towards the ground. It was strange that 1 felt no shud- 
dering, no wavering of purpose : but I was in a dream, and 
all the ties to life and earth were forgotten, for memory was 
awhile dead within me. The most intense hope and desire 
only were awakened, and they only could have kept me 
from being chilled and petrified at the situation 1 was in — 
the comates round me — my own unprepared state — and the 
fearful uncertainty of the final issue. 

But so it was : 1 was unconscious that I had not passed 
through or had escaped the gates of Death — that I was a 
breathing being among the breathless— a creature of clay 
where all was spiritual. The idea absorbing and over- 
whelming all others in me was, — "At length the great 
Mystery will be unfolded— I shall behold the shores of 
Eternity — I shall look upon Heaven — perhaps on the ever- 
lasting face of God!" The reflection made me tremble, 
but not with fear — no — it was from the excitation of a mind 
wrought up by a state of thrilling suspense almost to frenzy, 
each instant concentrating its powers more and more towards 
the unknown thing which was about to be revealed. But 
this state of feeling could not endure : the energies wound 
up to their uttermost tension without being acted on, insen- 
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sibly relaxed : a general pressure succeeded, and they sunk 
down torpid and heavy, and in the total revulsion which fol- 
lowed, their depression was greater than their former eleva- 
tion. 

At length, far athwart the line of the horizon, as far as the 
eye could reach, appeared the outskirts of a splendor, such 
as (to compare things of light with darkness) our setting sun 
leaves in its last track behind the Ocean. It extended every 
way, opening and darting round each instant rays of in tenser 
glory ! I turned round triumphantly to my comates — and 
how different was their expression from my own — but even ~ 
this could not awaken me. Their foreheads were raised, 
disclosing features pale and wan but of immortal beauty, 
though cold and fixed as graven marble. They seemed at 
that moment commencing their immortality : their counte- 
nances softened into grace and purity and holiness : the re- 
flection of that light on their brows was 

< like dying day 
On the snow-tops of distant hills !' 

it was as Life on them and in them, for the breathing of life 
came now from their parted lips. Their eyes were gradu- 
ally lighted up with a mild lambent flame, expressing in 
some entire faith and love, in others a trembling hope and 
fear, and again in others a feeling of softened joy, as if all 
their earthly trials and oppressions were passed and they 
were approaching the home they had merited, the haven 
where they would be ! 

But they already swam before my sight, for I was over- 
powered by a lethargy 1 strove against in vain. My head 
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drooped, my eyes closed, for I could keep them open no 
longer, and I sunk back utterly exhausted against the side 
of the bark. " God, was the last thought in my heart, 
can 1 fail in such an hour? let me waken now or sleep for 
ever!" I had scarce formed the wish when a sound burst 
forth through the space framed at once to awaken the quick 
and dead to the very ends of the Creation. It was as the 
blast of a trumpet: but sound so long, so wild and piercing 
ear never heard or thought conceived. I felt triumph, and 
avengement, and mercy, and justice in its tone — my soul 
was blank and astounded, and my senses reeled round as 
from the stroke of a thunderbolt ! Instantly all the past and 
present flashed like lightning across my brain. I knew 
where I was, I felt whither I was going. All the sins, the 
dark thoughts, and hidden deeds— all that I had ever done, 
felt, designed, inflicted, and endured, lived before my eye ; 
and I wished for mountains to cover me — for oceans to 
overwhelm me ! I prayed to be annihilated at once, to be 
crumbled into atoms, but not to be judged. I could not 
endure the test of judgment : human pride, and the sense of 
shame, the strongest and most deep rooted of all our feel- 
ings struggled in me still. I could not endure that purity 
should look on impurity, that sumless myriads in their 
brightness should turn away from a creature so inferior to 
themselves ! even the fear of utter condemnation was forgot 
in this, for I felt I had only acted up to the decrees of a too 
material nature. I preferred far rather sinking into no- 
thingness at once, or even torture, than to be raised to an 
instant's comparison with them, and thus avoid being hum- 
bled in seeing and feeling my own vast inferiority. Un- 
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knowing what I did I threw myself down into the hollow of 
the bark as for shelter : bat the rending blast still continu- 
ed, its sides vibrated to the sound like an aspen leaf, and then 
like a shrivelled scroll — parted asunder ! I clung wildly to the 
fragment I yet held, but it sunk with my weight. I felt the 
waters gurgling round my head — stifling — and rushing in 
on my soul ! But even in that strife of agony, while sus- 
pended between life and death, 1 was intensely sensible of 
what was passing above. I was aware the peal had sud- 
denly ceased, and that there was a pause. Then I heard 
rise, like a chorus, deep, impassioned voices as of earthly 
women — fond, devoted, imploring women — pleading, even 
in heaven, more for our failings than their own ! It swelled 
upwards like the Recordare, in notes low and chastened, 
and beseeching to be forgiven, and quenching, as it were, 
past errors in that overpowering feeling which absorbs the 
heart, when love and devotion are the same, and God is 
felt to be love. There was another awful pause : then 
came a rushing sound as of pent-up whirlwinds let loose — 
as if all the stars and Powers of Heaven were shaken — 
and innumerable hosts of living beings were swept away 
to bliss or bale — to everlasting joy or misery — to Heaven, 
to annihilation, or to Hell ! The whole horizon, down to 
the depths where I lay, was wrapt as in one sheet of living 
flame! But all was still — there was no sound — no voice 
of wailing — no vain lament. I struggled again with mad- 
dening desperation to rise, and emerged — and saw! 1 
uttered a cry of terror — and in that last effort of mortal 
agony, I awoke. 



NOTES 



Page GO. Eat 1. 
Day bn.lv am H-T^kmwmi'* btaky klZ 

' How bloodflr the sob begins to peer 
Abore tob bvskr hill !* 

* m 

i 

I do not know whether Shakespeare erer surrey* d the 
ground of Battlefield, but he has described the san's rising 
over Hanghmond hill from that spot as accurately as if he 
had. It still merits the name of a busty hill. Blatncay. 

Page 61, line 12. 
A kingdom icere too small a room. 

( When that this body did contain a spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound : 

But now two paces of the vilest earth 

Is room enough.* 

Prince Henry. 

Page 65, line 10. 
A rose hajth fallen from thy brow. 

King Edward's well, known taunt to Eustace do Ki- 
beaumont. 
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Page 100, lines 11, 12. 

Tlie everlasting Fire that saw the first 
Of all things, even the mysteries of God. 

' Numa appointed the ever-living Fire to be worshipped 
as the First Principle of Things. He consecrated it and 
ordered it to be maintained unceasingly as an image of the 
divine power.' Newton's Enigmas. 

Page 101, lines 6, 7. 

When they did hold a commune with high Nature 
By signs, or language, long gone by for ever. 

There were perhaps of old more intimate relations be- 
tween man and Nature than now or ever can again exist. 
The mysteries of Eleusis — the religion of the Egyptians — 
the system of emanations among the Indians — the Persian 
adoration of the Elements and Sun — the harmony of mem- 
bers, (which was the basis of the Pythagorean doctrine) are 
all vestiges of some mysterious attraction which more united 
man with the Universe. On this subject I will add a pas- 
sage from Schlegel : — " Both the gigantic works of Egypt 
" covered with Hieroglyphics, the ruins of Persepolis with 
" their various shapes and unintelligible inscriptions — and 
" lastly those Indian rocks which we may still see hewn 
ft into the symbols of an obscure mythology, have an equal 
tendency to carry us back to a state of things, from which 
we feel ourselves prodigiously removed, both in time and 
manners. We may almost say, that, as the traditions of 
every people go back to an age of heroes — and as Nature 
" too has had her times of ancient greatness — a time of 
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mighty revolutions whereof we can still perceive the tra- 
ces, and of gigantic animals of which we are daily dig- 
" g* n g U P ^° e remains — even so both civilization and poetry 
" have had their time also of the wonderful and the gigan- 
tic. And we may also add, that, in that time, all those 
conceptions, fictions, presentiments, which were after- 
wards unfolded into poetry and fashioned into philosophy 
" and literature : all the knowledge and all the errors of our 
" species, astronomy, chronology; biography, history, theo- 
logy and legislation, were embodied not in writing, as 
among us puny men, but in those stupendous works of 
sculpture, of which some fragments still remain for our 
'< inspection/' 

Page 101, lines 10, 11. 

And in the rising and the setting stm 
Bowed down before his shadow I 

The ancient Indians conceived God to be the soul of the 
world : a rational and intellectual light, from whence all 
good is produced, and the chief seat of whose divinity is the 
Sun. From them, as from the fountain head, were perhaps 
afterwards drawn many of the doctrines of the sublime Zo- 
roaster. 

Page 113, lines 11, 12. 

Thou wert innate religion in their souls, 

Tliey looked around — and knew that thou wert Love. 

It is probable that the Egyptians worshipped the mate- 
rial principle, Chaos or Night, under the name of Athor : 
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a word which in the Coptic language signifies Night. This 
divinity the Grecian mycologists confounded with Venus. 
It may too be inferred that long before the time of Hero- 
dotus, Athor, or the Egyptian Venus, denoting The Ma- 
terial Principle, was an object of worship. 

" The first born Love immediately succeeds Chaos in 
Hesiod's Theogony. He is Leo and springs from Chaos ; 
is denominated egg-born in the Orphic Litanies, and origi- 
nates all nature. The chaotic symbol, whether a lobster, 
a crab, a tortoise, an eagle, or a scarabssus, always imparts 
claws to its offspring the Lion." Newton's Enigmas — a 
small volume little known, but for research and ingenuity 
worthy the descendant of that illustrious name — a work 
with more originality of matter and less pretension I know 
not. 

' Source, that pervadest all with energy, 
And life, and present immortality.' 

The sum of the doctrine of the theogonies, divested of 
allegory and poetry, is this : — the first matter, containing 
the seeds of all future being, existed from eternity with 
God. At length the Divine energy upon matter produced 
Motion among its parts, by which those of the same kind 
were brought together, and those different separated ; and 
by which, according to certain laws, the various forms of 
the material world are produced. The same energy of ema- 
nation gave existence to animals and men, and to gods 
who inhabit the heavenly bodies, and various other parts of 
nature. 
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Page 122, line 1. 
Night rose frighted from her sleep. 

' Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night/ 

Milton. 
The poem of " The fallen Angels" was suggested by 
Martin's sublime engraving of the same subject His 
genius is almost equal to illustrate even Milton, and this is 
saying much. To reply, the designs already published, are 
unequal, is only making the general uninteresting comment 
which holds good towards all human compositions. All 
cannot be the same : but The Falleta Angels, The Creation, 
and The Rising of Pandemonium, ought never to be for- 
gotten. The ' darkness visible' alone pourtrayed in each 
of these is quite beyond praise. 

Page 130, last line. 
Where is thy boundary ? Echo amwem^wftere ? 

See note in the Giaour. 

Page 132, lines 8, 9. 

Tlie passion and the life frotn thee inspired, 
The informing Soul, is gone, — 

Pythagoras conceived the Deity to be the informing soul 
of the world animating it in a manner similar to that in 
which the human soul animates the body. I have poetically 
applied this to the Sun. It may be conjectured though from 
the phrase tywarepa ev ovpavta ' heavenly light,' that Pytha- 
goras, after the oriental philosophers, conceiyed of the Deity 
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as a subtle fire, eternal, active, and intelligent. Though he 
does not seem to have had the idea of a pure spirit, he 
nevertheless appears to have conceived of him as incor- 
poreal in the sense in which that term is generally under- 
stood by the ancients, that is, as free from all the properties 
of gross matter, and as possessing a power of communicat- 
ing motion, and of forming and directing the Universe with 
which he is intimately connected as its animating Principle. 

Page 132, lines 23, 24, 25. 

The mighty still have turned and drawn down thence 
An impress of Divinity — a hope, 
A spark of kindred immortality. 

Man, according to the stoics, is an image of the world : 
one whole, composed of body and mind. The mind of man 
is a spark of that Divine Fire, which is the soul of the 
world. The soul of man being a portion of the Deity is 
then of the same nature ; a subtle, fiery substance, endued 
with intelligence and reason : but the energy of this prin- 
ciple is confined and restrained in the birth of man by 
its union with grosser matter. 

Page 133, lines 7, 8. 

And while the stars like dew-drops melt before tliee, 
Quenched in the abyss. 

The duration of the stars, experience has shown us, is 
not for eternity. Where is that dazzling star surpassing 
Venus in brightness which shone out all at once in 1572, 
and predestined or determined Tycho Brahe to become an 
astronomer. It was so bright that his staff had a visible 
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shadow. In this state it continued about three weeks : its 
brilliancy diminished fast after this, and it became more 
ruddy like glowing embers : then gradually fading it was 
wholly invisible in fifteen months. A similar phenomenon 
devoted Hipparchus to astronomy, and to his vast project of 
a catalogue of stars, that posterity might know whether any 
changes happened in the heavens. Where is the lost Pleiad 
of Ovid? Another such phenomenon occurred in 1604, 
and engaged for a time the attention of astronomers. Nor 
are these all the examples of the perishable nature of the 
heavenly bodies. Several stars in the catalogues of Hippar- 
chus, of Ulugh Bleigh, of Tycho Brahe, and even of Flam- 
stead, are no more to be seen : they are gone, and have 
" left not a rack behind*" 

Page 136, lines 13, 14. 

Whither till then in darkness didst thou dwell, 
Where was thy home — thy fountains who shall tell? 

Or hear'st thou rather, pure ethereal stream, 

Whose fountain who shall tell ? 

Milton, 

I have ventured to borrow a line from the awful invoca- 
tion to Light, in the opening of the third book. 1 call it 
awful, for I have never yet read it without a sensation of 
awe : it is as the voice of a spirit speaking, disembodied 
from all material elements. There is a purity, and a 
chastity of style, and sentiment, hallowing and pervading 
the most inferior efforts of this great poet, (if indeed any 
thing he wrote may be termed inferior,) which is wonder- 
fully felt when contrasted with the style of the present era. 
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Page 136, line 10. 
Didst thou not shadow forth the Spirit of God? 

This line was drawn from the sublime Image presented 
in the book of Genesis, 

' And the Spirit of God moved on the surface of the Waters !' 

an image which could only be excelled by that immediate- 
ly following it 



THE END. 
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